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FOREWORD 


The spread of English as an international language, the social 
differentiation of English and the changing roles and functions of English 
in different parts of the world has been engaging the attention of. scholars 
in recent times. Whether to treat English as a single language with 
functional variation of its use, or treat it as many Englishes bound by 
network relationship is another dimension of these concerns. Thanks 
to the colonial thrust of the English language there are more studies 
of English as second and further language rather than as mother tongue. 
The present study is the fir s _t full length contribution in India to the 
study of English as mother tongue. 

The Anglo-Indians are a linguistic, ethnic and religious minority 
in India who are defined by the use of English language. The changing 
roles and mores of English within the community over generation provide 
interesting- insight for the study of maintenance of ethnic identity and 
standardisation of language. 

Just as presence or absence of 'r' can be marked feature for dialect 
differentiation similarly centralisation or peripheralization of vowels 
in relation to the standard could make dialect differentiation in English. 
As presence or absence of 'r' within a single dialect area may pose 
problems, presence or absence of centralization in the English of a single 
speech community can create similar problems in defining language. 
The Anglo-Indian English of Mysore which is characterised by centralisa¬ 
tion of vowels distinguishes itself from other varieties on this score. 
It is not only the other varieties which may not have centralisation, 
even some features of Anglo-Indian English in Mysore itself do not show 
centralisation. This provides us with insight to view language in terms 
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of a network coherence and degrees of binding. 

The present study aimed at looking into mother tongue as an identity 
symbol and attitude of a minority towards the majority language. I am 
happy that on both counts we have received valuable insights. If scholars 
in the field of linguistics and sociolinguistics find the monograph useful, 
then the efforts of the Institute would have been rewarded. 1 congratulate 
the scholar and all those responsible for the production of this book. 
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CHAPTER - I 


THE CONTEXT OF INDIAN ENGLISH 


1.1.0. To Introduce 

English language has played a crucial role in the history of 
science and technology, trade and commerce, economic development 
and developmental thinking in the world. As Fishman et al (1975, 
p.7) have pointed out "English is to be found 'at home', if you 
will, in diverse cultural settings, functioning peacefully along¬ 
side local languages as well as many other languages of wider 
communication.' While the continued growth in public education in 
local 'languages may be producing a decline in the use of English 
medium schooling at the lower educational levels, English is still 
growing as a subject of instruction and as a major vehicle of 
higher education and of publication on a worldwide basis". Whether 
English is in peaceful co-existence with other languages or there 
is a violent conflict of interests leading to different kinds 
of language movements, the fact remains that a large part of the 
world, is dependent on English for scientific and technological 
research. Whether it is through colonial expansion or exploration 
of new pastures, English is not only the language of UK, USA and 
Australia- but is home grown in a large number of non-English speak¬ 
ing countries of the world. In this process, English has lost 

its communicative homogeneity, if there was one, and is recognis¬ 
able as many Englishes in different parts of the world. 
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As in India, in many countries of the world, there is continu¬ 
ing debate about the status and function of English. Raja Rao's 
assertion ( 1978a : 420, in Kachru B., 1983} "we shall have the 

English language with us and amongst us, and not as a guest or 
friend, but as one of our own, of our caste, our creed, our sect 
and of our tradition" is probably the most realistic statement 
valid for most non-English speaking countries where English has 
come to stay. Instead of being exercised about whether English 
would remain or be thrown out, it is important to study the chang¬ 
ing structure of English in contact with languages belonging to 
different families, the changing function of English and its socio- 
linguistic and pedagogical implications. 

1.1.1 . A Historical Preview of Research 

Kachru (1969), apart from studying South Asian English at 
different levels, also discusses the mutual impact of English 
and Indian languages. Although there had been earlier discussions 
about Anglo-Indian and Indo-Anglian writings in India, Kacnru 
actually provides a powerful rationale for the being of Indian 
English. 

In the initial stages as Kachru's approach was centred on 
lexicon with plus Indian features, he was, with some justification, 
criticised for calling ideosyncrancies and loan translation as 
Indian English. However, in subsequent presentations he has 
enlarged the scope of his discussion (Kachru, 1976, 1978). 

About the same time Kachru began stating his position publicly, 
the research initiated at the Central Institute of English and 
Foreign Languages, resulted in the publication of "The Intelligi 
bility of Indian English" (Bansal, 1969), which tried to establish 
and measurable criteria for the intelligibility of 


a common core 
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Indian English. During the fifties and sixties scholars were 
publishing papers on the structure of regional English (Sreekantaiya, 
1940? Dhall, 1955? Kelkar, 1957? and Gopalkrishnan, 1960). 

Daswani (1969) took a diametrically opposite stand and ques¬ 
tioned the existence of a variety called Indian English. He even 
refused to give it the status of a pidgin. According to him, at 
best English of the L2 speakers is pidginised. He said that in 
its efforts to approximate standard English, Indian English has 
not assumed any stable and viable structure which could be identi¬ 
fied as a distinct variety. Since- according to his admission, no 
description of this variety was available other than lexicon, 
his claim "that the semantic structure of the so-called Indian 

English does not fulfil our conditions for Indian English to qualify 
either as a regional dialect of English or as a social non-standard 
variety of standard English", were naturally open to criticism. 
Subsequently, however, Daswani (1978) has taken the view that 
since there is communication in .some variety of English in India, 

there must be an underlying system. This system is yet to be. 

discovered and described. It would appear as though it is in 

response to Daswani's observation (1978) "Before we can identify 
Indian English and describe its structure, it would be necessary 
to gather and examine a large amount of data, systematically 

collected from several varieties and levels of English spoken 

in India", Dr. R.R. 'Mehrotra of the Banaras Hindu University 

undertook a project to prepare a structural description of Indian 
English with data collected from a large number of varieties. 

Individual authors from time to time have been writing about 
the history of English in India (Pande, 1964? Lott, 1974? Thunday, 
1976? Pattanayak, 1978, 1980). Recently a large number of books 
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on English in India are also being published (Sinha, 1978; Manual 
and Panikar, 1978; Ansari, 1978; Ramesh Mohan, 1978; Sinha, 1979). 

Comprehensive bibliographies on Indian Writing in English have 

been prepared. However, no systematic cross generational and 
cross polity statement for the whole of India has yet been attempted. 
Part of the weakness stems from the fact that neither complete 

descriptions of dialects and sociolects of Indian English nor 
descriptions of Sociolinguistic settings in India are readily 
available. 

1.1.2. Varieties of Indian English 

English in multilingual India is a product of complex communi¬ 
cative arts cutting across linguistic boundaries. Kachru (1969, 
p.635) says "It may be said that a standard variety of SAE has 
evolved which has its regional sub-varieties. The standard form 
has been termed as educated or modified form of SAE". Bansal 
(1966, 1967a, 1967b) considers Indian English to be identical 

with standard British English with the exception that it is deviant 
at the level of phonology. The manifestation of such deviance 
is usually attributed to the influence of the non-English mother 
tongues. As Pandit (1964) puts it, the phonological structure 
of English in India is re-interpreted in terms of the structure 
of the Indian languages. The overall common core of all the varie¬ 
ties of Englishes spoken by different Indian language speakers 
who have regional and social class tags provide the framework 
for describing English in India. 

Almost all varieties of English one meets on a tour of the 
world are to be found in India. There are a small number of Anglo- 
Indians who have inherited English from their settler ancestors 
and whose children are socialised through parent to child mode 
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of transmission. There are groups of speakers of Indian languages 
who because of advantages of colonial administration neglected 
their own languages and adopted English as their home language. 
This group in some sense may be compared with those non-English 
Europeans who neglected their language and favoured the use of 
English. However, the latter shared a cultural ethos with the 
English speakers which was different from these second language 
speakers of English. There are yet different groups for whom 
English is a pidgin, resulting from induced contact with English 
speakers in multilingual situations. There are also groups of 
English speakers who because of local cultural pressures have 
identified themselves with the local language and therefore have 
no difference in their English from those who have acquired it 
in the schools. 

English differs in different Indian language speaking areas 
as they carry the imprint of the dominant language. Education, 
region and social status are factors that determine varieties 
of Indian Englishes. The English of the Anglo-Indians cannot 
be considered as a single variety of English. The spectrum of 
Anglo-Indian English at one end is mother tongue inheritance from 
parental sources and at the other a complete loss and acquisition 
through schools as a second language. Therefore, as one can speak 
of Indian Englishes and Indian English one can also speak of Anglo- 
Indian Englishes and Anglo-Indian English. Fanny Gupta (1979) 
does not find any difference between the Anglo-Indian English 
and the second language English of other Indians in Cochin. Valen¬ 
tine ( 1978) holds that "The rhythm of AIE is more syllable-timed 
than stress-timed". Both these refer to the Anglo-Indian community 
at Kerala and indicate that without field work in different regions 
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of the country, no generalisation is possible about the Anglo- 
Indian English in India. 

Maher ( 1962 , p.23) is of the view "that the English spoken 

by the Anglo-Indians is dialectal. It is Indian English in much 
the same way as the English spoken by the Americans is American 
English or that of the Australian is Australian English. It is 
not pidgin, the strong influence of English education in Anglo- 
Indian schools sees to that. Nor is it a patois, since it is 
universal in India and not confined to a particular district. 
It is a language that is the natural outcome of a virile people 

f ' 

steadily speaking English as their mother tongue perhaps as, long 
as, for instance, the Americans have. The pilgrim fathers got 
across in 1620. The first British factory was in India in 1651. 
All down these years the English of these people came under the 
influence of India and it was as natural that they should have 
also evolved an English as those across the Atlantic and the 
Pacific". Maher considers English as a language and varieties 
such as the. Australian, the American and the Anglo-Indian constitut¬ 
ing dialects of this language. He equates the Anglo-Indian English 
with Indian English. Kachru and Bansal on the other hand speak 
of regional differences among the second language speakers in 
India and try to create a national approximation which could be 
termed Indian English. Although both the approaches are different 
the fact that the overall phonological pattern of the English 
spoken by the Anglo-Indians is closely similar to, if not, identical 
with the phonological system constructed by Bansal for Indian 
English cannot be easily ignored. 

In India except the Anglo-Indian community and a handful of 
other Indian communities, who grow up under conditions of stable 
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bilingualism and can claim two mother tongues, English is learned 
by most people as a second language. The second language learners 
invariably learn it later in life and under conditions of formal 
schooling. 

English is a stress timed language, whereas Indian languages 
are syllable timed. The mother tongue speaker learns to respond 
to the English stress and intonation pattern fairly early. The 
second language English learners often confuse rhythm with stress. 
Bansal and Harrison (1972) have given examples of stress errors 
committed by the students from India. Although convinced intui¬ 
tively of the stress timed character of the intonation pattern 
of the English of the Anglo-Indians in Mysore recorded Anglo-Indian 
conversations were played to Mrs. Eugene Henderson of the SOAS, 
London, Dr. William Wang of the Berkeley University, USA and 
Dr. M.W.S. DeSilva of the York University, UK, without revealing 
the identity of the speakers. Whatever may have been their other 
comments, all were of the opinion that the intonation pattern 
indicated that they were native speakers of English. Obviously 
in such cases of quick inspection, apart from primary stress atten¬ 
tion is given to the stress in derived forms. This not only lent 
support to the hypothesis that the English of the Anglo-Indians 
in Mysore is different from second language English of other 
Indians, but explained why other Indian speakers of English find 
Anglo-Indian English different. 

1.2. Socio Cultural and Linguistic Setting of the Anglo-Indians 
1.2.1. In the Indian Sub-continent 

India is one cultural zone with multiple racial, ethnic and 
Risley (1951) recognized the Dravidian, the 


cultural strata. 
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Indo-Aryan and the Mongolians as the three dominant racial types 
in India. Although Haddon (1919), Hutton (1935) and a host of 
others discussed the racial composition of India, the work of 
Guha (1937) is recognized by scholars even today as the standard 
work in this area. Guha, speaking of the multiple racial strains 
constituting the ethnic composition of the people of present day 
India, establishes a Negroid and proto-Austroloid sub-stratum 
and speaks of the Dravidian and the Indus types divided into various 
sub-types on the basis of their head measurements. The Mongoloids 
who form an outer fringe and Mongoloid strains in other populations, 
because of inter-mixtures, form part of the discussion of the 
Racial Ethnology of India. The complex inter-mixture, physical, 
material and cultural, has made isolation of traits, complexes, 
and features almost impossible to establish regions and groups 
entirely on this basis. However, while creating a general frame¬ 
work for treating India as a Linguistic Area this process of misce¬ 
genation has left thousands of groups with distinct identity and 
personality, thus making India a culture polychrome. Due to economic 
factors impinging on such a complex social situation, one finds 
the -existence of 'majority groups' with superior rights and advan¬ 
tages over 'minority groups' who are culturally distinct, who 
live in differential and unequal treatment. The corrolary to 
this is that under conditions of linguistic diversity major language 
groups and minor language groups are defined on the basis of langu¬ 
ages providing access to rank, status and privileges at different 
levels. 

The Anglo-Indians who constitute a cultural and linguistic 
minority are one of the multiple identities forming the complex 
social structure in India. Their culture is a synthesis of the 
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East and the West. Their language is English and their religion 
Christianity. Rooted though in the Western tradition, both 
emotionally and intellectually, they are tied to the Indian culture. 

1.2.1.1. The Nomenclature - Anglo-Indian 

There has been an attitude of ambivalence about the scope 
of membership in the Anglo-Indian community. One view is that 
the community was brought into existence deliberately by the British 
and was used throughout British Indian history to serve and often 
save British imperial interest (Anthony, 1969). The inference 
is that Anglo-Indians are descendants of the British. The other 
view is that although a creation of the British, various European 
communities in India have joined the mainstream of the community 
to enrich it and thus gave it a distinctive personality. The 
Constitution of India recognizes this. Article 366(2) of the Consti¬ 
tution which is a reproduction of the Government of India Act 
of 1935, read: 

"An 'Anglo-Indian' means a person whose father 
or any of whose other male progenitors in the 
jjiate line is or was of European descent but 
who is domiciled within the territory, of 
parents habitually resident therein and 
not established there for temporary purposes 
only". 

There, is a different dimension to the attitude of ambivalence. 
While one view would emphasise the mother tongue, and cultural 
factors to be the determining character of the Anglo-Indians, 
another group would contend that "colour, costume and language 
are not the criteria for deciding as to who is an Anglo-Indian" 
(Luiz, 1960) and insist that ancestry as recognised by the Constitu¬ 
tion need be the sole factor in determining an Anglo-Indian. 
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The equivocation in attitude regarding the definition of 

the Anglo-Indian community is part of a larger issue relating 
to ethnicity and mother tongue. In India there are many examples 
of a language spoken by more than one ethnic group. The Gadabas 
are one of the few examples of one ethnic group speaking different 
mother tongues. Situated on the Andhra-Orissa border, part of 
this ethnic group speaks Gutob, ,which is a Munda language and 

the other part speaks Ollari, which is a Dravidian language. Here 
the ethnic group is not engaged in a conscious dialogue about 

the issue involved, whereas in the case of the Anglo-Indians, 
a conscious debate is on. 

The diverse origin of the Anglo-Indian community has already 
been noted by scholars (Spencer, 1966). But the extent of 

diversity does not seem to be fully appreciated. The present 
study shows that people of British (English, Scottish, Irish), 
French, Portuguese, Australian and Dutch descent are all termed 
as Anglo-Indians. There are a few persons who have not been 

able to establish their ancestry with any known European community 
and yet they are accepted as such by the community. The concept 
of descent through the male line is consciously followed within 
the community. So much so, children whose mother is Anglo-Indian 
and father non-Anglo-Indian do not consider themselves and are 
not considered as Anglo-Indians. Yet, the language spoken in 
their home is English just like that of the Anglo-Indians. 

That the Anglo-Indians are called Indo-Britons, the emphasis 
is on British origin. Gradually they came to be known as Eurasians 
- a definition much more wide to include such people of European 
descent. Therefore, an attitude of ambivalence is already percep¬ 
tible in the historical nomenclature used for the community from 
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time to time. The Anglo-Indian community has traversed through 
several name changes from 'half castes' , 'mixed bloods , members 
of mixed races', 'country born', 'Indo-Britons', 'Eurasians', 

'statutory natives of India which approximate to that of European 
British subjects' and finally 'persons who were of European descent 
in the male line but of mixed European and Indian blood'. Because 
the term 'Eurasian' acquired a derogatory connotation the community 
desired to be recognised by the term 'Anglo-Indian'. In 1911 
Lord Hardinge, the then Viceroy, officially approved the use 
of the term Anglo-Indian to describe the community in the Census 
Report of that year and for referring to them for all practical 
purposes (Anthony, 1969). 

The term 'Anglo-Indian' once referred to the British citizens 
in India. Whitworth (1885, Preface, p.1) in his 'Anglo-Indian 
Dictionary' observes "The term Anglo-Indian would properly designate 
something which originally Indian, has been specially modified 
to something English; but popularly it is applied to English 
persons residing in India and to things pertaining to them . 
The term Anglo-Indian referred to the Englishman in India, before 
it was used in its current meaning. The following excerpt would 
clarify the point: 

"I need hardly-say that the expression 'Anglo- 
Indian', as in' Anglo-Indian officers, Anglo- 
Indian Bureaucracy, etc., refers throughout 
to Englishmen, and has nothing whatever 
to do with Eurasians, who now call themselves 
'Anglo-Indians' (Mitra, 1913, p.XIII). 

The justification for the being of the book as enunciated by thq 

author is: 

"The following pages have been written to help 
the inhabitants of the British Isles and India 
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to understand one another's action and the 
thoughts that lead to them and especially to 
to give the British reader an idea of the 
working of the Indian mind, which makes 
my countrymen sometimes interpret British 
actions in a different way from that which 
British Statesman intended" (Ibid., Preface, 
p.X). "The special feature of the volume 
is the statement at the study of Indian 
Psychology with reference to British adminis¬ 
trative measures in my native land" (Ibid., 
p.XI). 

The term 'Anglo-Indian' in the book entitled "Anglo-Indian Studies" 
(Ibid.) connotes a study of Britain and India in their mutual 
relationship. 

In a book entitled "Anglo-Indian Domestic Life" (Grant, 
1862), Mr. Grant, an Englishman who resided in India, wrote to 
his mother who lived in England the way of living in India ... the 
typical pattern of buildings of the opulent natives (Indians) 
in contrast to the huts of the poor class. The author refers to 
the Englishman in India as the Anglo-Indian and concludes that 
it had its impact on the section of the society 'midway between 
the opulent and the needy'. A person who because of western 
education developed a sensibility different from that of an Indian 
and identifiable with the British was also referred to as having 
an Anglo-Indian sensibility. Thus Raja Ram Mohan Roy was said 
to have had an Anglo-Indian sensibility. 

The Anglo-Indians are specially mentioned in the Indian 
Constitution and have received special consideration by way of 
representation under Article 29(10) which reads: 

"Any section of the citizens residing in 
the territory of India or part there of 
having a distinct language, script, or culture 
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of its own shall have the right to conserve 
the same". 

However, as a group, subsequently they have received scant attention 
from policy makers and scholars. English, which is the mother 
tongue of a majority of the Anglo-Indians and the culture language 
for all of them, has neither been described by Linguists nor 
special provision been made for the teaching of their mother tongue. 
In fact the alphabetical list of mother tongues given by the 
1961 Census, Part II (c) (ii) Language Tables, page 381, Table C-V 
lists English in italics and in the footnote says that mother 
tongue printed in italics belong to countries outside the Indian 
sub-continent. The attitude of the average Indian towards the 
Anglo-Indian parallels this attitude towards English. 

The Census of British India of 1881 lists 202920 as mother 
tongue speakers of English. The.explanatory note states: 

"It is interesting to notice the number of 
persons shown under the European languages. 

First comes English- 202920. This evidently 
does not represent the purely British section 
of the community, but embraces a certain 
number of Eurasians, who may vary from indivi¬ 
duals approaching so closely to Europeans 
as not to be distinguishable from them or 
again may approach so closely to natives 
in appearance and habits, though perhaps 
not in dress, as otherwise to be undistinguish- 
able from them. It is believed that not 
more than 150,000 of the total number are 
pure British, and of these nearly 60,000 
are soldiers. It may be said that apart 
from the army serving in India, the British 
residents do not exceed 100,000. The birth 
place statement shows 89,015 as born in 
the UK and of these 55,931 males are in 
the army (including chaplains) and 2,996 
in the civil service". 
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There has been a rise and fall in the returns of English as mother 
tongue across the Census enumerations. 

The following table shows the number of English mother tongue 
speakers as reflected in the Census of India Reports; 


Year 


No. of speakers 

1931 

• • • 

3,19,349 

1951 

• • . 

1,71,742 

1961 


2,23,781 

1971 

— 

1,91,595 


The fluctuation in the population is probably due to the follow¬ 
ing explanation. The 1931 figures include the British citizens 
in India, many of whom had left by 1951. The 1931 Census of 
India has reported 1,38,395 Anglo-Indians and 30,000 European 
British subjects of non-Indian domicile. The report, however, 

returns 3,19,349 English mother tongue speakers in India. This 

return would mean that a large number of people whose mother 
tongue was a language other than English returned English as 
their mother tongue. Members of the community are of the opinion 
that the fail in 1951 is also due to the mass migration of the 
Anglo-Indians to the United Kingdom. In the course of the interview 
with a subject, he had mentioned that he had been serving in 

the Military and was posted in the U.K. After 1948, the Anglo- 

Indians had the option of settling in the U.K. or returning to 
India. Many Anglo-Indians who had taken release from service 
in the U.K., and whose parents and families were in India returned. 
The increase ,in the 1961 Census is due, besides the normal growth 
in population, to the return of several Anglo-Indians due to 
economic and social factors such as colour prejudice, discrimination 
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and an unwelcome reception for having made the country their 
home. The decrease in the 1971 Census can be attributed to the 
influx of people * to the English speaking countries in general 
and. Australia in particular. 

1.2.1.2. Anglo-Indians as Linguistic Minority 

Linguistic minorities in. Wfestern Europe have been referred 
to as "indigenous, and in some cases, the autochthonous populations, 
or to communities so well, established that they can be properly 
regarded as the historic occupants of the territories in which 
they live" (Stephens, 1976). The definition does not entirely 
account for all linguistic minorities in India and can at best 
be referred to the tribal populations of India, who are variously 
termed as the adibasi 'first settlers', vanyajati 'forest dwellers', 
etc. 

Linguistic Minorities in Western Europe are categorized 
into .two main types (Ibid.). 

(a) Those communities whose language, whether it is accorded a 

certain status or none at all, is certainly not the 
official language of any state. 

(b) Those communities, which, while in a numerical minority 

with the States of which they are citizens, speak langu¬ 
ages which are official state languages elsewhere. 

The former have developed over the centuries as completely 
self-contained people, while the latter usually owe their existence 
to comparatively recent alternations in state frontiers (Ibid.). 
This is not necessarily true in India. The Saurashtris in Tamilnadu, 
Marathi speakers in Karnataka and the Biharis and the Oriyas 
in Calcutta and Assam have lived for generations, and are not 
minorities due to the alternations in state boundaries. Most 
minorities often share a common predicament. "They are communities 
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which have retained their own languages despite the powers of 
the State and the threat of assimilation by the majority popula¬ 
tions which by its centralism the State encourages" (Ibid.). 
For them it is always the feeling of being treated by the State 

oppressively or of the State being neglectful of their special 
identities. 

The Indian analogy of type (a) would be the innumerable 
languages of tribal and minor communities spread all over India. 
The Santals, whose population is approximately four million, 
and who speak Santali are one such group. The Tuluvas, a one 
time great tradition with a rich literary heritage speaking Tulu, 
are another such group. 

The speakers of languages included in Schedule VIII of the 
Constitution of India who are outside their home states would 
form type (b). Speakers of Kannada, Bengali, or Gujarati, who 
live outside the states of Karnataka, Bengal and Gujarat are 
minorities outside their home states. They speak languages which 
are neglected being minority languages in states where they live, 
kvt 3re official state languages back home. 

In Eastern Europe, members of national minorities are more 
numerous than in Western Europe. The situation is complicated 
because the nations are situated in a "mixed" State in that ethnic 
borders often do not coincide with political ones. In Hungary 
about 4.15% of the total population are members of national minori¬ 
ties. A national minority in Hungary is defined in one of three 
ways (Herczeg, 1978). 

( 1) Any one who is a Hungarian citizen but speaks only one 
language other than Hungarian, his native one, is certain 
to belong to some national minority. 
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(2) Some speak Hungarian and one other language with native 

language proficiency, and in their case it is a matter 
of subjective choice whether they consider themselves 
Hungarians, or members of some national minority. 

(3) There are some whose customs, traditions and sympathies 
differ from the others', and on this basis their environ¬ 
ment regards them as being members of some national 
minority. 

Upto the nineteenth century, peoples of most European countries 
based their national consciousness on factors such as religious 
belief, feudal tradition, social class, ethnic stock, and cultural 
heritage including language. "After 1840, however, there occurred 
what appears now to have been a sudden shift in the emphasis 
of nationalist ideologies: language, for good or ill, became 
the decisive factor and the symbol of nationality" (Stephens, 
1976, p.xix). The outcome from the writings of German patriots 
like Johann Gottfried Herder (1744-1893) and Johann Gottlieb 
Fichte (1762-1814) was the feeling of Linguistic Nationalism, also 
known' as German Romanticism. But what is of crucial importance 
is the writings of Wilhelm von Humboldt (1767-1814) especially 
his work in Linguistic Philosophy. For Humboldt, language was 
equated with spiritual energy. For him 'the true homeland is 
really the language' where people who spoke a common language 
were destined to form sovereign states whose frontiers correspond 
with linguistic boundaries. Under such conditions, scores of 
small, powerless, feudal states lost their identities and merged 
together to form imperialist nations. Here the fostering spirit 
was for the 'regional speech', 'the national language’ where 
the sole language permissible in public affairs was highly centra¬ 
lised. In spite of this, specific groups made deliberate attempts 
to cultivate the language of their faith to express their sense 
of separate identity. 
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During the British period in India, India contained British 
provinces and Indian states. In stages, due to conveniences 
of the moment, beginning from the 19th century through the 2 0th 
century, reorganisation of homogeneous linguistic areas had taken 
place in India. In 1936, the province of Orissa was created 
by bringing together the Oriya speaking areas of the provinces 
of Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces and Madras. In the 
same way Bihar was formed as a separate province to allow the Hindi 
speaking population "a fair opportunity for development". In 
1963, a statement was made in the Indian Parliament by the Prime 
Minister that in order "that the welfare of the people of each 
constituent unit as well as the nation as a whole is promoted, 
the question of reorganization would be examined" (Report of 
the States Reorganization Commission, 1955). The Government 
of India indicated some broad principles for reorganization. 
From the statement "The language and culture of an area have 
an undoubted importance as they represent a pattern of living 
which is common in that area", it would be evident that one of 
the principles was of linguistic ^nd cultural homogeneity. Finally 
what emerged is individual states demarcated on the basis of 
the dominant language. In spite of this, each state, is still 
a multilingual unit. The following table, reworked from the 
1961 Census, shows the minority language speakers in each state. 



States 

Total 

population 

Major 

language 

Minority 

language 

Percent 

age 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. 

Andhra Pradesh 

3,59,83,447 

3,09,34,898 

50,48,549 

14.03 

2 . 

Assam 

1,18,72,772 

67,84,271 

50,88,501 

42.86 

3. 

Bihar 

4,64,55,610 

2,05,80,643 

2,58,74,967 

55.70 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4. 

Gujarat 

2,06,33,350 

1,86,72,722 

19,60,628 

9.50 

5. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

35,60,976 

19,37,817 

16,23,159 

45.58 

6. 

Kerala 

1,69,03,715 

1,60,65,740 

8,37,975 

4.96 

7. 

Madhya Pradesh 

3,23,72,408 

2,52,71,723 

71,00,685 

21.93 

8. 

Tamilnadu 

3,36,86,953 

2,80,16,147 

56,70,806 

16.83 

9. 

Maharashtra 

3,95,53,718 

3,02,78,913 

92,74,805 

23.45 

10. 

Karnataka 

2,35,86,772 

1,53,71,753 

82,1 5,019 

34.83 

1 1 . 

Orissa 

1,75,48,846 

1,44,43,598 

31,05,248 

17.69 

12. 

Punjab 

2,03,06,812 

1,12,98,855 

90,07,957 

44.36 

13. 

Rajasthan 

2,01,55,602 

1,13,86,005 

87,69,597 

43.51, 

14. 

Uttar Pradesh 

7,37,46,401 

6,29,74,736 

1,07,71,665 

14.61 

15. 

West Bengal 

3,49,26,279 

2,94,35,928 

54,90,351 

15.72 


In societies, where other cultural factors, act as the binding 
force, loosen, language tends to become the dominant trait of 
identity. Pattanayak (1978), discussing the Indian context, 
points out the conditions under which language becomes a cultural 
token for the minorities, when he says that "the minority is 
constantly under the threat of assimilation. When under the 
compulsions of economy, the family structure is loosened, the 
social organization faces disintegration, the handicrafts and 
other finer cultural traits of distinctness face extinction language 
remains a major identity marker if not the only one and acts 
as the only window to the cultural past of the people". 

For the Anglo-Indians, language is a major identity marker. 
The community is of multi-ethnic ancestry. The forefathers 
possessed their respective native European languages, but the 
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later generations had to forfeit native sentimentality to fall 
in line with the majority of the community who wished to adopt 
English as their mother tongue. This resulted in the 'stamping 
out' of their respective native European languages. Three decades 
ago the Anglo-Indians were a conspicuous community due to their 
dress and hair style. They were the only community who adorned 
western ways of dress and other manners and morals. But due 
to cultural processes which afford reception and assimilation 
of novelties from other civilizations, modern propensities within 
the Indian tradition adopted western dress and hair style as 
a pan Indian feature, at least among the urban educated which 
equated westernisation with modernisation. Therefore, westernisa¬ 
tion obliterated differences in dress and hairdo which were outward 
manifestations of differences among the Anglo-Indians and the 
non-Anglo-Indians. The Anglo-Indians in India enjoy a cultural 
prestige out of proportion to their numerical strength, as English, 
their mother tongue, is the Associate Official Language in India. 
They may be compared to the French in Switzerland and the Swedes 
in Finland, whose languages enjoy a cultural prestige out of 
proportion to their numerical strength. This may also have been 
responsible for some of the critical and negative attitudes towards 
the Anglo-Indians. 

1.2.1.3. Anglo-Indians as Ethnic Minority 

The nature of ethnic groups have been termed differently 
by the scholars as "natural", "primordial", "given" communities 
or "creations of interested leaders, of elite groups, or of the 
political system" (Brass,. 1978). The view of the primordialist 
is that "every person carries with him through life "attachments" 
derived from place of birth, kinship relationships, religion, 
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language, and social practices that are "natural" for him, 
"spiritual" in character, and that provide a basis for an easy 
"affinity" with other peoples from the same background" (Ibid.). 
There are others whose arguments- are "that such attachments that 
form the core of ethnicity are biological and genetic in nature". 
What is important in this context is that ethnicity is defined 
in terms of descent. And the Anglo-Indians do comprise of a 
group of persons of common descent} a cultural consensus of the 
British, the European and the Indian, of historical, linguistic 
and religious experiences. However, "inherited genetic factors 
are not the major forces shaping cultural or intellectual diffe¬ 
rences among human groups. Environment is far more important" 
(Gordon, 1964, p.7). The cultural environment in which the Anglo- 
Indians are set in India, needless to emphasise, play a significant 
role in the maintenance or otherwise of this group. 

The Anglo-Indians are an ethnic group distinguished from 
other social groups in India in terms of certain marked features 
and "with a shared sense of peoplehood" (Gordon, 1964, p.24). 
Their "descent is not typically determined scientifically, but 
on the basis of social perception of ancestry" (Gordon, 1964, p.8) . 
Like the Sindhi' and the Urdu speakers , the Anglo-Indians are 
spread across linguistic states. They are generally multilinguals. 
Even though they command native like fluency over a local language, 
they feel proud to identify themselves as members of the Anglo- 
Indian community. 

1.2.1.4. Anglo-Indians - Tryst With the Present 

In spite of the fact that after Independence, the Constitution 
of India not only accepted and recognised the community but provided 
major safeguards to protect its interests, one section of the 
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community, due to educational conditioning under the European 
teachers were in many ways "more British than the British" (Anthnoy, 
1969). Finding itself unable to adjust psychologically, culturally, 
socially and economically to the new independent India, this 
section of the Anglo-Indians immigrated to the United Kingdom, 
Canada and Australia. Statistics of the Indian community in 
Australia show that besides 20,000 Indians, over 100,000 Anglo- 
Indians have settled in Australia (Illustrated Weekly, 1977). 

Another section under the leadership of the All India Anglo- 
Indian Association decided that despite its mixed and in some 
respects foreign heritage, culture and way of life, it had no 
other motherland but India, no other future except in this country. 
"There seems to be a major shift in the attitude of Anglo-Indians. 
No longer do they identify themselves as Europeans; now they 
consider themselves to be Indian, one group in the total structure 
of Indian society" (Anthony, 1969)., 

Even though the life of the Anglo-Indians has been one of 
cultural oscillation between Indian and European culture, they 
have resisted assimilation and aimed at structural incorporation 
of the community in the mosaic of Indian culture. Today the 
Anglo-Indians stand differentiated from the Goahs, the Franco- 
Indians and' the Feringhees, although all the three groups have 
emerged as a result of mixed marriage of Europeans and Indians. 
With greater participation in the socio-political and cultural 
mainstream, the community looks forward to facing challenges 
of life as Indian citizens and help evolve a society based on 
equality, social justice, secularism and democratic socialist values. 

The Anglo-Indians are predominantly inhabitants of urban 
metropolitan and industralized cities. They have concentrated 
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in the states of Maharashtra - mainly in Bombay; Tamilnadu - mainly 
in Madras; Karnataka - mainly in Bangalore and West Bengal - mainly 
in Calcutta. The following table, as extracted from the Census 
of India, 1971 shows the urban/rural distribution of English 


mother tongue speakers. 




Rural 

Urban 


Male 

6,602 

91,823 


Female 

5,32 3 

87,847 


Total 

... 11,925 

1,79,670 

The Anglo-Indians are Christians 

by religion. The following 

table, as 

extracted 

from the Census of India, 1961 and 1971, 

shows the 

number of 

Christians and English mother tongue speakers 

in India. 





Christians in India 

English mother tongue 
speakers in India 

1961 


10,726,373 

(2.44%) 

2,23,781 

1971 


10,225,045 

(2.59%) 

1,91,595 

The 

following 

table shows the 

rural/urban distribution of 

Christians 

. in India 

(Census of India, 

1971). 



Males 

Females 

c._ 


Rural 

5,357,482 

5,310,425 


Urban 

• 1,805,245 

1,751,893 


Total 

7,162,727 

7,062>318 
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While the Christians in India are predominantly located in 
the rural areas, the English mother tongue speakers which would 
include the Anglo-Indians are in the urban areas. 

The Anglo-Indian community shows ranked differentiation 
from the majority of people in India in terms of unequal distribu¬ 
tion of income, prestige and power. A study of the history of 
the community will show that during the past two hundred years 
the community has passed through phases of momentary leadership 
through 'crystalised' to 'uncrystalised' status. Evidence shows 
(Anthony, 1969) that during the brief period of British confidence, 
they received preferential treatment, distinguished themselves 
in the military services and almost monopolised the railway 
services. But once the discriminatory policy of the British 
began, their status inconsistency became more pronounced. With 
the loss of income and power, they tried to re-define their status 
in terms of language use, external superficialities like dress, 
physical cleanliness, and seek meaning in religion. They tended 
to ostracise themselves from the society around them. As a result 
the sense of injustice, if any, did not find expression in attacking 
the system, but resulted in the search for a comfortable living. 

several decades now scholars have been of the view that 
the main factor that is responsible for the sustenance of cultural 
diversity in any given nation is geographical and social isolation 
of social groups. This was true and is true in several of the 
tribal communities in India. But considering the vastness of 
the country and its resultant socio-economic mobility the present 
situation is one of constant flow of people of different cultural 
9 r °ups across boundaries. In spite of this, "categorical ethnic 
distinctions do not depend on an absence of mobility, contact 
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and information, but do entail social processes of exclusion and 
incorporation whereby discrete categories are maintained despite 
changing participation and membership" (Barth, 1969, p.9). This 
situation is perceptible in the dominant minorities at the national 
level and the small minorities that obtain in each multilingual 
state in India. 

The Anglo-Indians have often been said to be a secluded 
community due to the absence of social interaction and acceptance 
of the social system within which it is housed. But India could 
be said to possess foundations on which a social system is based 
on dichotomized ethnic statuses. So much so that interaction 
in such a social system does not lead to its "liquidation through 
change and acculturation, cultural differences can persist despite 
inter-ethnic contact and inter-dependence" (Ibid.). 

This study is expected to shed light on the nature of bounda¬ 
ries and connections of the Anglo-Indian community in relation 
to the neighbouring groups. In the beginning this group may 
have maintained its identity through 'bellicose ignoranceof 
its surrounding groups, but with the exit of the British neither 
this factor nor the factor of geographical and social isolation 
can explain the maintenance of a distinctive culture by this 
group. Despite a high degree of mobility, contact, and inter-ethnic 
inter-dependence,the fact that the community is a distinct entity 
proves that in a multilingual, multi-ethnic society small cultures 
are not liquidated merely because of interaction. The primary 
factor appears to be the will of a people to identify themselves 
as a group. The Anglo-Indians by refusing to accept the Feringhees, 
the Goans and the Franco-Indians as Anglo-Indians have implicitly 
drawn the boundary of their community. Because of a certain 
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overt cultural form, they are easily identifiable as Anglo-Indians 
despite their colour. One of the major forms is the studied 
cultivation of an inherited variety of English which makes up 
a field of interaction within the group and a mark of distinction 
among the surrounding communities. 

The Anglo-Indian community presents a good example of a 
people responding differently to objective realities, during the 
British and post-British periods. The change in their overt 
institutional behaviour in so far as language use is concerned 

need not be construed as a change in their cultural values and 
orientations. It is yet to.be seen to what extent Anglo-Indians 
living in different environments show intra-group diversity. 
It is also to be seen which cultural/social factors create diver¬ 
sity, if any. But as long as it retains the will to identify 

itself and in consequence gets identified by others there is 

no fear of its extinction. 

The Anglo-Indian community is not a stratified community. 
It is not a land owning community and therefore relationship 
between land-owner and serfs does not obtain here. Individuals 
in this group may be characterised by differential control of 
assets that are valued by all members of the community. The 

general value orientations and scales of this group help them 
in identifying in-group from out-group members. In fact if this 
group during the British days was identified with respect to 
their positions of previlege and disability within the state, 
in post-British period a sense of estrangement from the immediate 
around them sustained the sense of identity. 

1.2.2. In Mysore City 

The City of Mysore covers an area of 37.30 square kilometres. 
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The total population, as of the 1971 Census, was 3,55,685. The 
total Christian population was 12,676. 

Mysore is a multilingual, multi-ethnic entity. Table-1 
shows the number of mother tongues spoken in Mysore. It also 
shows the number of speakers and its percentage to the overall 
population in the city of Mysore. 

English as mother tongue has been returned upto 1931. For 
the following years it has been subsummed under "other languages". 
The number does not specify them to be Anglo-Indians but includes 
persons who have returned English as mother tongue. At the moment 
there, are approximately three hundred persons who belong to the 
Anglo-Indian community in Mysore City. 

Languages spoken in Mysore City have been studied from diffe¬ 
rent points of view. 'Kannada as spoken by different population 
groups in Mysore City' studied by Upadhyaya (1971) shows that 
there are several varieties of Kannada spoken in Mysore City. 

TABLE 1 


xeax ui 

Census 

1911 

192 1 

1931 

1941 

1951 

1971 

Total 







popula¬ 

tion 

71,306 

83,951 

1,07,142 

1,50,540 

2,44,323 

3,55,685 

Kannada 

37,104 

44,386 

56,69V 

79,112 

1,31,374 

1,98,721 


(51.9%) 

(52.9%) 

(52.9%) 

(52.6%) 

(53.7%) 

(55.87%) 

Hindustani 

13,937 

15,546 

18,376 

25,917 

42,035 

68,469 


(19.5%) 

(18.5%) 

(17.2%) 

(17.2%) 

(17.2%) 

(Urdu) 

( 19.25%) 

Tamil 

7,782 

10,340 

13,676 

19,181 

2-9,005 

32,865 


(10.9%) 

(12.3%) 

{ 12.8%) 

( 12.7%) 

( 11.9%) 

(9.24%) 


(Contd....) 
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Telugu 

6,780 

8,114 

9,988 

14,249 

21 

,257 

24,151 


(9.5%) 

(9.7%) 

(9.5%) 

(9.4%) 

(8 

.7%) 

(6.79%) 

Marathi 

4,487 

4,985 

6,077 

7,42 1 

10 

,72 5 

11,346 


(6.3%) 

(5.9%) 

(5.7%) 

(4.9%) 

(4 

.4%) 

(3.19%) 

Malayalam 

— 

— 

— 

845 

1 

,936 

5,549 





(0.6%) 

(0 

.8%) 

( 1.56%) 

English 

284 

269 

480 

_■ 



92 6 


(0.4%) 

(0.3%) 

(0.4%) 




(0.26%) 

Other 

languages 

62 5 
(0.3%) 

647 

(0.8%) 

8,050 

(1.7%) 

2,816 

(2.54%) 

6, 

(2. 

,966 

.8%) 

14,584 
- 92 6 


= 13,658 

____ ■ (4.10%) 

Figures fox 1961 was not available. The 1971 figures are Taken from the Census of India, 
1971. Portrait of Population, Mysore, p.133. 

The study of Mysore Tamil shows that even though "the semantic 
system of Mysore Tamil is not affected by the semantic system 
of the Kannada system" (Pattanayak, 1978, p.129) - "Mysore Tamil 
has adopted some types of construction under the influence of 
Kannada" (Ibid., p.130). The study of linguistic acculturation 
of a Tamil speech community in Mysore City shows that women have 
a lesser tendency to adopt Kannada items in their Tamil than 

the men. This is due to the male, speaker's more frequent contact 

with Kannada. 

However, the study of a Punjabi family who. lived in Mysore 
for 22 years shows that there is no impact of Kannada on the 
Punjabi they speak. 

Conclusions drawn from the above studies reveal that cognate 
languages easily influence each other, while non-cognate languages 
have greater power of resistence. in- Mysore City, the Tamil 
and Marathi speakers have clearly maintained their languages, 
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though they are coloured on the fringes. The Kodagus and Tuluvas, 
however, maintain their languages by clear separation of domains. 
The Urdu, Punjabi and Hindi speakers have maintained their langu¬ 
ages. Thus, languages that are distant in terms of language 
families and geographical areas tend to maintain distinct bounda¬ 
ries , so that the socio-cultural context of language use does 
not afford situations for languages to exert mutual influence 
leading to significant changes. This seems to be true of closely 
related dialects of the same language where, pride in difference 
and fear of submerging, help maintain boundaries and thus main¬ 
tenance of independent identities. The study of Indian English 
in Mysore City (Ibid., p.121) includes a sample of Anglo-Indians. 
The finding is "that the distinguishing features which used to 
mark their English were being lost, perhaps due to the contact 
with local language. The speech of this community showed some 
features of dropping of /r/, v-w distinction, etc. It was also 
observed that it is a very careful vernacular. 

The two other features that marked off this speech were: 

(i) Initial voiceless inter-dental fricative 
[ef] tends to become a voiceless dental 
stop [t]; as in 'three', 'through', 

'third', etc. 

(ii) The diphthongs [ai, au] tend to be monoph¬ 
thongised as in [taim] > [tEm], [waif ] > [wEf}, 
[rais]>[rEsj and [house ]> [hos ]. 

This was in the speech of a subject whose companions were 
Malayalam speakers" (Ibid., p.122). 

The present study nullifies some of the above findings and 
the conclusion that changes may have been due to the pressure 
of local languages. The present study shows that within a 
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heterogenous setting homogeneity in terms of language used can 
be maintained.. Deviances from established norms, if there are 
any, are explainable within the complexity of the linguistic 
system of a social group and need not be attributed to the influence 
of the dominant languages. For example, Kannada speakers have 
a contrast between t and th and in their English 0* is never realised 
as t. There is no justification for attributing this particular 
feature of Anglo-Indian English, if it exists among some speakers 
as is inferred, to the influence of the dominant language, Kannada. 

Family Structure 

The social fabric of a community has a bearing on the language 
maintenance or otherwise. Cohesiveness of the group and density 
of communication among them are factors which prompted a closer 
look at the Anglo-Indian family structure at Mysore. The tradi¬ 
tional family in India was a joint family. But with disintegra¬ 
tion of the agrarian society and progressive -urbanisation and 
industrialisation, the joint family system also disintegrated. 
The Anglo-Indians, who combine the western and Indian ethos, 
have a predominantly nuclear family preference, though joint 
family is not entirely unknown to them. 

Descent 

The Anglo-Indians are the descendants of various European 
groups. The sample under study are descendants from British, 
Portuguese, Irish, Scottish, French, Australian and Dutch. 

Religion 

Except for a few who are Protestants, the rest are all Roman 
Catholics. Church service is rendered in Kannada, Tamil and 
English. More than 50% of the sample prefer to attend Church 
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service in a language they understand-. 

There was a time when service was in Latin. Gradually a 
change over to English and later to cater to the -needs of the 
large body of other Indian Christians, use of Indian languages 
was introduced. This provided a clear choice to the Anglo-Indians. 
Language is an important factor in preferring specific services 
and thus an important factor in maintaining group cohesiveness. 

Profession 

The Anglo-Indians prefer either technical or non-technical 
white collared jobs. Teaching, Nursing and Secretarial jobs 

are preferred occupations for women. Men\prefer Mechanical and 
Technical jobs. 


Language of the Mass Media 

Languages preferred by the Anglo-Indians for purposes of 
reading newspapers, cinema and listening to radio, programmes 
are as follows: 


Language of the mass media is generally English. Observations 
indicate that the older generation are dominant English language 
users. There is a change among the younger generation, who due 
to peer group influence have begun to use other Indian languages. 
Their preference at the moment is Hindi movie and listening to 
Hindi radio programmes, with Kannada and Tamil gaining preference. 

Educational Attainment 

All subjects in the sample have had formal schooling. The 
break-up of the sample in terms of education is as follows: 

Secondary School Level: 10; High School Level: 82 ; College 
Level: 23. As is evident, the 'Anglo-Indian community are 
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a literate community. 

Medium of Instruction 

All subjects in the sample, with the exception of one, studied 
through the English medium. One subject studied through the 
Kannada medium. The reason for having studied through the Kannada 
medium is that her family lived in a village, far away from access 
to English medium schools. 

Second Language at School 

Subjects studied the following languages as second languages: 

English, Kannada, Malayalam, Telugu, Tamil, 

French and Latin. 

The above sample information provides a 'backdrop of the 
Anglo-Indians in the City of Mysore. All of them are literates. 
All of them except one have studied through the English medium. 
All but one have relatives abroad. This information coupled 
wrth the analysis of language use in various domains illumine 
a profile of the Anglo-Indians which shows English as almost 
the exclusive medium of inter and intra-group communication, 
entertainment and information. 



CHAPTER - II 


METHODOLOGY 

II.1. Introduction 

Fieldwork is social interaction. It is a device for securing 
information on a set of behaviour for purposes of scientific 

analysis. It involves role playing and role taking between the 
fieldworker and the subject. Since "speech is always both an 
established system and an evolution" (de Saussure, 1972), investi¬ 
gating any single speech community implies looking at the community 
not only from both the sociological as well as linguistic angles, 
but also from synchronic and diachronic aspects. 

A fieldworker meets many problems and challenges in the 
field. These challenges are greater if the investigator is a 
woman. Both Khadija Ansari Gupta and Veena Dua have referred 

to the travails of a woman fieldworker (Srinivas, Shah and Rama- 
swamy, 1979). Sunanda Patwardhan finds the field attractive 

because of its 'unpredictability' (Ibid., p. 168), whereas Aneeta A. 
Minocha feels that being a woman helped her in her fieldwork 

(Ibid., p.215). From the experiences recorded by those women 
who did fieldwork in India it can be safely deduced that the 
problems and challenges of fieldwork are uneven and one is lucky 
to find a congenial field. In the present case working in a 
small community in a familiar milieu, dealing with known people 
sharing the same culture is certainly a stroke of luck. 
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All fieldwork experience reported by Betaille and Madan (1975) 
and those by Srinivas, Shah and Ramaswamy are sufficient to humble 
any fieldworker who claims to know his own society. At the beginn¬ 
ing stages of work on the Anglo-Indians contact was established 
with Anglo-Indian families in Madras and Cochin which indicated 
facets of Anglo-Indian life and culture not fully known to the 
present researcher. Some of the social and linguistic features 
about the small community at Mysore were not even known to her. 
The realisation that even though a member of the community she 
had miniscule knowledge of a very small segment of the community, 
and that the Anglo-Indians forming islands in diverse sociolingui- 
stic milieu may have adopted different strategies to cope with 
the communicational needs of their environment, she chose to 
make an indepth study of a small sample. The choice of Mysore 
is a result of this realisation. 

The present study is inter-disciplinary in nature, it involves 
consulting and working with one or more Phoneticians and Linguists, 
with a Statistician and a Sociologist in designing survey tools, 
spectrographic analysis of certain utterances and statistical 
analysis of the data. This is a small survey where the question¬ 
naire has been convassed by the investigator and as at every 
stage the motivation has been provided by the investigator not 
only is the data reliable, but a degree of analytical sophistry 
and depth has been achieved in spite of the small sample. 

The present study is neither a descriptive study aiminq at 
constructing a grammar of Anglo-Indian English spoken at Mysore 
nor is it a sociological analysis of a modern complex society 
set in a semi-urban locale. The aim is a sociolinguistic study 
of Anglo-Indian English in terms of language, its use, the users 
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and the communicational matrix. An effort has been made to make 
both correlational and interactional study of the material gathered 
through questionnaires, interviews, and personal observations. 

Hymes (1972) says "that communities differ significantly in 
ways of speaking, in patterns of repertoire and switching, in 
the roles and meanings of speech. They indicate differences 
with regard to beliefs, values, reference groups, norms, and 
the like, and these enter into the ongoing system of language 
use and its acquisition by children". In order to get immersed 
in the complexity which characterises speech communities, the 
investigator studying a speech community needs concrete fieldwork 
techniques with which to approach the study methodologically. 
Scholars have assessed that the most important observational 
method is when the investigator acts as a participant-as-observer 
(Denizen, 1970). For this method enables the investigator to 
observe the speech community in its entirety, from its many faceted 
dimensions, which generate subtleties in selection of speech 
forms, shifts in formality, intimacy, etc., in everyday interaction. 

Nair (1975) quotes Acharya Hemalatha (1969, p.62) while 

discussing cultural contact and identity maintenance in the context 
of mobility of piliqrims in pre-colonial India, and comes to 
the conclusion that such situations allowed minimal interaction 
and maximum isolation. In spite of freedom of movement, circum¬ 
stances necessitate groups maintaining and internalizing their 
respective norms and patterns of behaviour. This is different 
from interactions at trade centres. In monolingual countries 
immigrant groups tend to be assimilated in the dominant culture, 
but in multilingual countries culture groups tend to maintain 
their own group structure and orientations. Language enables 
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people to assert their separateness and at the same time it enables 
them to communicate and cooperate. The maintenance of a language 
depends on the loyalty of its speakers. In India many small 
languages have been maintained without official patronage and 
sometimes on the face of aggressive thrust of dominant languages. 
The Anglo-Indians in India are a splintered community. Within 
larger and much more unified Indian language communities they 
have been able to maintain their distinctiveness on the basis 
of a studied cultivation of a variety of English. On analysis 
and by common consent this variety is acknowledged as being closer 
to the norm of Indian English. 

The present study attempts to answer questions, such as, 
what happens to the languages of minority communities in a multi¬ 
ethnic and multilingual country identified with and freed from 
colonial rule? Does traditional culture and social institutions 
lead to the 'break down' of language and culture of such minority 
communities? Does the present Indian socio-economic-political 
system help in the maintenance of community identity or will 
it lead to its assimilation? Will interaction of language systems 
with physiological or psychological characteristics of speech 
communities lead to the borrowing or fusion of certain dominant 
sociolinguistic characteristics? The hypothesis postulates that 
in a multi-ethnic and multilingual country which is characterised 
by small communication zones, diverse cultural complexes co-exist 
across linguistic and geographical boundaries. 

II.2. Relation to Other Investigations 

The Anglo-Indians have been studied extensively from different 
points of view. Scholars have studied thdir historical past, 
the spread of the community across linguistic and geographical 
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boundaries, and aspects of their sociological network (Appendix-I 
gives bibliographical reference on the Anglo-Indians). The present 
study, for the first time, attempts at a sociolinguistic investiga¬ 
tion of the English as mother tongue spoken by an Anglo-Indian 
concentration. 

Although some work has been done on Indian writing in English, 
very little work has been done on Indian English as language. 
Only fragmentary work has been done on the dialects of Indian 
English and very little if any has been done on its sociolects. 
Excepting fragmentary description of Anglo-Indian English of 
a single concentration in India, very little is available on 
the subject. As Kachru (1969) rightly observes, Spencer's paper 
"The Anglo-Indians and Their Speech : A Sociolinguistic Essay" 
(1966), is the first description of ethnic English in India. 
But neither Spencer is true in claiming a single Anglo-Indian 
variety of English nor Kachru is true in conceding a grudging 
recognition of 'a characteristic way of pronouncing English' 
by all Anglo-Indians. Subsequent studies including the present 
investigation indicate the existence of varieties of Anglo-Indian 
Englishes in India. In a thesis on the Cochin variety of Anglo- 
Indian English (Gupta, Fanny, 1979) the study shows that there 
is no difference between this English and the second language 
English of other educated Indian speakers. 

It is presumed that although the ecology of English' in diffe¬ 
rent Anglo-Indian concentrations in India is different, the 
core Anglo-Indian community behaviour would be identical. Geogra¬ 
phical distribution is bound to influence community speech behaviour 
so that, each variety will bear the stamp of the region in some 
manner. For example, the English spoken by the Anglo-Indians 
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in West Bengal is expected to be different from the English spoken 
by the Anglo-Indians in Kerala. However, it is hypothesised 
that wherever English is acquired and cultivated as a mother 
tongue, their overall pattern is the same. The present study 
is restricted to the city of Mysore, with a view to establishing 
a point of departure for further research in this area. 

11.3. Respondents 

Respondents for the investigation were determined on the 
basis of descent and age. Accordingly, respondents predominantly 
from the British and Portuguese descent with a few from the 
French, Australian and Dutch have been included. The sample 
was divided into three age groups - between 15 - 35, 35 - 50 and 
50+. There are 52 men and 63 women. 

11.4. Data Collection 

The chief tools used for collection of data are: 

1) Questionnaire 

2) Recording in the form of - 

(a) unstructured conversation 

(b) reading of two paragraphs 

(c) reading of a list of words 

3) Participant observation 

11.5. The Questionnaire 

The questionnaire elicited the following information: 

1) Descent 

2) Education . 

3) Age 

4) Occupation 

5) Relations abroad 

6) Language use in various domains 

7) Attitude to English and other Indian languages 
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11.6. Recording of Word-list and Passage 

The purpose of having the members read out a structured 
paragraph and a specially prepared list of words was to test 
the phonetic characteristics of vowels and diphthongs. The purpose 
of recording the unstructured conversation was to collect linguistic 
data for analysis of formal characteristics and discover any 
structural or semantic features typical to Anglo-Indian usage. 

11.7. Interview 

The interviews held with members of the community are struc¬ 
tured but informal. The subjects belong to the three age groups 
and to the British and Portuguese descent. The questions asked 
are primarily to elicit data that would help in the analysis 
of the English in terms sociolinguistic implications. 

The strategy adopted to interview the subjects was two fold: 

1) A non-member in the community, i.e., the research 

guide of the present study conducted a few inter¬ 
views . 

2) A member of the community, i.e., the investigator of 

the present research study conducted a few inter¬ 
views . • 

This strategy was adopted to find out whether there are 
societal restraints in out-group and in-group interaction. This 
strategy was also adopted to correct any possible bias and imbalance 
in the collection of data by a member of the community. 

Seventeen subjects had been interviewed. They fall under 
three age groups; 

1) 15-35 years 

2) 35-50 years 

3) 50+ 
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Subjects were not interviewed' on the basis of a formal ques¬ 
tionnaire but questions were designed to fall into the following 
areas: 

1) Length of stay in Mysore. 

2) Social interaction and household routine. 

3) Opinions about the present and the future of 

the community in India. 

Of the two interviewers, one is the research guide of the 
present study, who is an outsider to the community, though well 
known to the interviewees. However, a larger part of the elicita¬ 
tions has been done by the researcher who is a member of the 
community. The interviewer, being a participant in the community, 
is both at an advantage and at a disadvantage for the collection 
of data. The advantage is that in-group community norms and 
behaviour could be manipulated so as to avoid insult, suspicion 
and indifference. It also permitted the interview to be conducted 
at the level of a conversation. The disadvantage may be a bias 
in eliciting data. It is possible not to observe features which 
are relevant but not so congenial. The interviews by the guide 
were meant to be a check against such possibilities. 

II.8. Participant Observation 

The investigator is a member of the community. So nuances 
of community behaviour that are not possible to elicit from the 
respondents through the above methods are supplemented by partici¬ 
pant observation and serve as a potential and effective source 
of collating data. Literature most often assumes the fieldworker 
to be an outsider. Therefore, practical hints for gathering 
data include emphasis on a contact language and the bilingual 
competence of the investigator. As Boas (1911) puts it "A command 
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of the language is an indispensible means of obtaining accurate 
and thorough knowledge". Boas' injunction was aimed at mostly 
outsiders who studied various ethnic groups and obviously had 
differing degrees of command of the language of those groups. 
However, since in the present case, language is a facilitation, 
the community language being the mother tongue of the investigator, 
it was easy for the investigator to obtain personal, societal 
and situational information without personal and psychological 
restraint. 

Various communities have various societal restraints which 
are necessary for the investigator to understand. Both Pike (1948) 
and Samarin (1967) refer to trappings which investigators not 
fully familiar with societal norms are normally exposed to. A 
community may or may not consider certain questions rude. As 
"some people consider it crude to raise one's voice in speech" 
(Pike, 1948) or as some others consider to speak quietly is an 
attempt to conceal a secret or slander, are some such trappings. 
In the Muslim society to talk about dogs can only be in derogatory 
terms (Samarin, 1967). However, this community having had the 
flexibility and liberalism of Europe behind it does not suffer 
from such restraints and the investigator being a participant 
in the culture did not face any such constraint if there are 
any. 

II.9. Analysis 

Analysis of the data falls under two major headings: 

1) Language use in various domains •, and 

2) Attitudes of the community towards 

English and other Indian 
languages. 
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11.10. Spectrographic Analysis 

Scholars have claimed that there is a tendency to monoph¬ 
thongise diphthongs and diphthongise triphthongs in Anglo-Indian 
English. To seek confirmation or otherwise of this hypothesis, 
spectrographs of vowels and diphthongs were analysed. Six subjects 
with diverse mother tongue background were called upon to listen 
to the recorded material with a view to investigate if mother 
tongue always works as a filter even for trained linguists. This 
was done with a view to avoid any possible bias in analysing 
mother tongue data. The analytical discussions presented in 
the section discussing spectrograms clearly shows that if mother 
tongue acts as a filter, there are exceptions to it and the present 
study is one of them. From the stray data available about the 
vowels in Indian languages, it appears that vis-a-vis the RP 
vowels, centralisation is a feature of Indian languages. Analysis 
of the Anglo-Indian English vowels shows that the vowels are 
more central when compared to the vowels of an Indian language 
as well as that of the RP. The studied cultivation of this variety 
lends a distinct identity to the speakers of Anglo-Indian English. 

11.11. Analysis of Formal Characteristics 

Analysis of formal characteristics of the unstructured 
recorded conversations fall under the following rubrics: 

1) Structure of the interview 

2) Phonology (spectrographic analysis of 

vowels and diphthongs) 

3) Syntax 

4) Lexical meaning 

5) Beyond sentence: Inter-sentential links 

Special emphasis has been given on inter-sentential links. 
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prepositions and the adverbials. This has been done partly to 
test discourse cohesion and partly to see if the mother tongue 
language speakers of English commit errors like educated Indian 
second language English speakers. Lexical items although few 
in number, have been identified and their semantic field analysed 
with a view to showing the natural development of lexicon within 
the framework of a speech community. Sociolinguistic implications 
have been sought to be drawn from the correlation of phonetics 
with ethnic identity and structural semantic items with group 
specific language use. 



CHAPTER - III 


FORMAL CHARACTERISTICS 


III.l. Introduction 

Dell Hymes defines a speech community "as a community sharing 
rules -for the conduct and interpretation of speech, and rules 
for the interpretation of at least one linguistic variety" (Hymes, 
1972? also see, Farb, 1973). The skills in language use in various 
situations are complex because of the overwhelming richness of 
alternative strategies. These alternative strategies may be 
development internal to a language, or due to contact. The Anglo- 
Indians who use English as mother tongue and socialise through 
a parent-child mode of transmission of language have cultivated 
a variety of English, which they protect from the pressures of 
the dominant Indian languages on the one hand and the second 
language English on the other. Therefore, the complexity and 
variation in their language use is to be sought in the multiple 
inherited strategies and in the normal developmental framework 
of their variety of English. 

There has always been distinctions made between written 
and oral language used in 'formal' and 'informal' situations. 
Languages have different varieties, and each variety is allocated 
specific functions to meet differing social needs and situations. 
The use of language at the formal situation is more concise and 
proper care is taken to ensure cohesion and sequence in thoughts 
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and use of the correct lexical items. It is popularly believed 
that informal speech lacks cohesion and there is no sequence 
in thoughts. Since there are few writers among the Anglo-Indians, 
no serious effort was made to study their English so far. So 
those who confronted their language in informal settings called 
it 'slangy' and even 'ungrammatical'. At the informal level 
even though language is rule governed "fluent speakers may nonethe¬ 
less make mistakes in speaking, and when they do, they have no 
hesitation in correcting themselves" (Smith and Wilson, 1979, p.14). 
This implies "that speakers have some means of distinguishing 
grammatical from ungrammatical sentences" (Ibid.) and the spoken 
language contains pre-edited speech with both grammatical and 
ungrammatical features, with linking and correcting devices incor¬ 
porated to make it a speech event. In this respect, the Anglo- 
Indians are no exception. The conversations analysed in the 
following pages bear evidence to this. 

Labov ( 1972 , quoted by Rommetveit, 1978) is of the view that 
a sociolinguistic analysis of discourse involves rules of interpre¬ 
tation, of sequencing which connect "actions being performed 
with words" which "show that one sentence follows another in 
a coherent way". A formal discourse would further mean that 
in order to convey the exact message in a particular context 
of social interaction, the speaker should have the ability "... to 
select from the totality of grammatically correct expressions ... 
forms which appropriately reflect the social norms governing 
behaviour in specific encounters" (Gumperz, 1972, quoted by 
Rommetveit, 1978). And when there exists a common agreement 
on interpretation of utterances, in isolation inferences to a 
discourse "always involves contextual as well as linguistic pre- 
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suppositions {Gumperz, 1978). In the following analysis, besides 
contexts of' lexical innovations, inter-sentential links showing 
anaphoric and cataphoric references binding units beyond sentence 
have been discussed. Sociolinguistic implications of language 
behaviour is another important aspect of this analysis of formal 
characteristics of the conversations analysed. 

A distinction needs to be made between discourse which has 
the nature of literary communication and normal day-to-day informal 
spoken communication. It is possible to dissociate both literary 
and spoken communication from the immediate social context and 
treat it as displaced communication for purposes of analysis. 
An interpretation of literary communication "does not depend 
on its being placed in a context of situation or on recognition 
of the role of the sender or. our own role as receiver. It is 
a self-contained whole interpretable internally? as it were, 
as a self-contained unit of communication and in suspense from 
the immediate reality of social life" (Widdowson, 1977). Spoken 
communication, speaking in comparative terms, does depend on 
its being placed in a context of situation and on recognition 
of the role of the sender and receiver, although once the identifi¬ 
cation is made it can be analysed as a frozen text. 

A distinction is usually made between an interview and a 
conversation. An interview is one of questions and answers in 
which the narrations, if any, are in the form of a summary. In 
a conversation the narratives are more detailed with ample gram¬ 
matical, phonological and stylistic features. The setting for 
an interview is relatively more formal and for a conversation 
it is relatively more intimate. In the present study efforts 
have been made to conduct the interviews under conditions of 
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intimate informality. For example, in response to a question 
whether the parents lived in Mysore, the subject says: 

"My father, of course, was in the Niligiris" 

Here the phrase "of course" is redundant. It is meant for the 
interviewee, to indicate intimate informality and confirms prior 
knowledge of the interviewer of the background of the interviewee. 

The study of discourse involves looking at the data so that 
subtleties and nuances of the community are portrayed. John 
Austing, studying Omie, is of the opinion that the one important 
point for discourse studies means that "each relationship has 
several different forms of expression depending on what things 
are being related and the relationships that have distinct expres¬ 
sions in some contexts may have identical, ambiguous expressions 
in others" (Grimes, 1975, p.7). In the present limited data 

one cannot expect either too many linguistic expressions or too 
many sociolinguistic nuances. However, by taking variables such 
a§ descent, age, sex, etc.., efforts have been made to maximise 
the possibility of getting as many indicators. 

III. 2. Phonology 

The study examines selected vowels of the English of members 
of the Anglo-Indian community in Mysore. Fourteen subjects of 
three age groups (15-35, 35-50, 50+) were investigated. The 
subjects read 71 .words into a microphone which were recorded 
and from there fourteen containing ten different diphthongs and 
triphthongs were selected for spectrographic analysis and transcrip¬ 
tion by trained Phoneticians. Spectrographic results show that the 
vowels of the middle age group were significantly more monophthongal 
and centralised than the vowels of the other two groups. The 
transcribers' judgements supported this finding in that the vowels 
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of the older and younger groups were generally judged as diphthongs 
whereas those of the middle group were considered more variable. 
The judges were in greater disagreement in their transcription. 
These results are interpreted to mean that the vowels of the 
middle group have moved away from the norm coming closer to the 
vowels of Kannada, the dominant regional language, and that the 
youngest group are "returning" to the first generation norms 
of vowels as a result of: 

(a) more extensive education in English medium 

instructions, and 

(b) a heightened sense of community identity. 

III.2.1. Spectrographic Analysis of Vowels and Diphthongs 

One of the features selected for investigation of formal 
characteristics of mother tongue English of the speech community 
is the behaviour of diphthongs and triphthongs. The recorded 
data was collected in the form of: 

(a) an informal and relaxed unstructured interview; / 

(b) reading of two paragraphs by each informant; and 

(c) reading of a list of 71 words that contain 

diphthongs and triphthongs. 

The subjects were selected from two dominant descent groups, 
i.e., the Portuguese and the British. Six belonged to the Portu¬ 
guese group, eight to the British and three a combination of 
the British and the Portuguese. Eight subjects were in the age 
group of 50+, five females and three males, four in the age group 
of 35-50 years, three females and one male; and five in the age 
group of 15-35, two males and three females. Of the total number 
of seventeen subjects, speech samples of fourteen were selected 
for purposes of spectrographic analysis of diphthongs and triphthongs . 
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The choice for the recording of diphthongs is based on the 
hypothesis (Labov, 1978) that there' is a tendency among the Anglo- 
Indians to monophthongize diphthongs. 

The other hypothesis is that age, sex, descent and education 
show some correlation with the equalisation of these speech 
sounds. If this is true, then within the broad homogeneous phono¬ 
logical framework, diverse speakers would show greater phonetic 
variation. Such variations, apart from providing arguments and 
justifications regarding phonetic ease and functional advantages, 
it could also provide a clue to language change. English in 
India. is studied mostly as a second language and any variation 
is explained away as Indianism arising out of mother tongue 
pressure. Statements like "We will argue that native-like command 
of heterogeneous structures is not a matter of multi-dialectalism 
or 'mere' performance, but is part of a unilingual linguistic 
competence" (Weinreich, Labov and Herzog, 1968, pp.100-101) has 
not been put to test. Although the aim of this study is neither 
entirely structural nor historical, an effort is made to exemplify 
how linguistic reasons can be advanced for linguistic change 
and relate it to the empirical study of language use of a social 
group, in this process in an indirect manner the Weinreich, 

Labov and Herzog hypothesis is also tested. 

The diphthongs and triphthongs are as follows: 


1. 

el 

6. 

ol 

2 . 

aU 

7. 

la 

3. 

al 

8. 

£e 

4. 

ala 

9. 

Ua 

5. 

aU 

10. 

aUa 
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eI 

al 

DI 

1. played 

24. night-time 

45. poise 

2. plane 

ala 

46. void 

3. tray 

25. aspire 

47. point 

4. trail 

26. admires 

48. choice 

aU 

27. society 

la 

5. foe 

28. violent 

49. pierce 

6. poach 

aU 

50. fierce 

7. bone 

2 9. found 

51 f jeering 

8. woke 

30. drown 

52. tearful 

9. coat 

31. drought 

53. shearing 

al 

32. loud 

54. cheered 

10. chide 

33. cow 

Ea 

11. child 

34. couch 

55. stairway 

12. mine 

ala 

56. where 

13. mile 

35. tired 

57. major 

ala 

36. reliable 

58. shares 

14. spire 

15. tired 

16. wired 

17. liable 

18. quiet 

al 

aUa 

37. hour 

38. towered 

39. shower 

aU 

59. careful 

60. shared 

61. fared 

62. feared 

Ua 

63. usually 

19. life 

20. rice 

40. bountiful 

41. devout 

42 . resounding 

64. valuable 

65. European 

21. dice 

66. manure 

22. riding 

ol 

67. curious 

23. writing 

4 3. you 

68. pure 


44. joint 
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Ua » 

69. surely 

70. touring 

71. poor . 

The words have been selected from the classification of 
diphthongs and triphthongs made by Gimson (1970) and assumed 
to be in frequent use by the Anglo-Indians. Fourteen words repre¬ 
senting ten diphthongs and triphthongs have been selected for 
spectrographic analysis. The selected words are: 


1. played 

8. 

found 

2. poach 

9. 

towered 

3. chide 

10. 

poise 

4. wired 

11 . 

fierce 

5. life 

12 . 

shared 

6. society 

13. 

pure 

7. violent 

14. 

poor 


In determining the physical correlates of vowel quality 
through spectrographic techniques, it is assumed that although 
the spectrographic record presents a complex set of facts difficult 
to translate into concise statements and cannot be taken to substi¬ 
tute aural transcriptions, the evidence it produces to check 
the physical qualities can be taken as a valuable supplement 
(Pant, 1972). A spectrographic picture can contain speech utterances 
of 2.4 seconds length and has time marked horizontally and frequency 
vertically. A pattern of variable density of black markings 
is represented due to the distribution of acoustic energy within 
this time frequency. Although a lot of work has been done to 
identify vowels in spectrogram, the work in regard to consonants 
is not as extensive. The problem of semi-vowels poses still 
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greater problems. As E. Fischer-Jorgensen (1972) points out the 
difference between /i/ and /y/ can be established on the basis 
of the third formant. But at the normal conversational level, 
the energy input is so feeble that often times even the second 
formant is not visible. Therefore, there is considerable difficulty 
in identifying a diphthong from a long vowel and a sequence of 
vowels. As Fry (1979, p.114) points out, in spectrograms one finds 
clear contours of two vowels in diphthongs. Analysis of the 
perception of the diphthongs shows that the vowels are perceived 
either as a long vowel and sometimes as a vowel and a semi-vowel. 
Instrumentally, a diphthong is usually of the same duration as 
a long vowel. The perceptual variation need not be taken seriously 
as the phonemicity of semi-vowels can be handled through stress, 
tensing and laxing rules (Chomsky, et al, 1968, pp.129-30). 

The values for vowels as rendered by the Anglo-Indians were 
computed in pitch frequency in cycles from the spectrograms. 
It was felt necessary to compare these with Standard British 
English vowels as well as with Kannada vowels. The reason for 
choosing comparison with Standard British English is two fold. 
First measurements for Indian English are not readily available, 
secondly, as it has been pointed out (Bansal, 1969), Indian English 
approximates to Standard/ British English excepting deviation 
at the phonological level. Since it was also concluded that 
the overall phonology of Anglo-Indian English is the same as 
Indian English as established by Bansal (Bayer, 1979) it was 
felt that comparison with Standard British English would provide 
a good point of departure. However, the only measurement for 
Standard British English was available from Ladefoged (1967) 
where measurement were given in mels. Using Beranek data the 
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mels were converted into pitch frequency. The reason for choosing 
comparison with Kannada was to see if Kannada in any way influences 
the speech community under study. 

The characteristics of diphthongs as read from the graphs 
prepared on the basis of average measurements of spectrograms 
are discussed below: 

played : [el] (Graph 1) 

The occurrence clearly indicates a diphthong. However, 
the sounds are not close to the Standard British English (SBE) 
points. Anglo-Indian English (AIE) [e] is 300 cycles away from 
the point of SBE [e] and [I] is 200 cycles away and 100 cycles 
higher. The ATE [e] is close to Kannada [e] and the AIE [I] is 
close to Kannada short [ i ]. lt 

poach : [aU] (Graph 1) 

The occurrence of AIE sounds indicate that they do not occur 1 
anywhere near [a] or [U3. Instead, it is an [or] . It can thus 
be said that the diphthong [90] in 'poach' is monophthongised 
to a lengthened [o]. It has neither the influence of Kannada 

nor is it near to SBE. It may be mentioned in this connection 
that in American English there is a diphthong 'ou' with the first 
element 'o' rather than SBE Schwa. It is possible that both 
the American English 'o' in 'ou' and AIE [o: ] may have been so 
due to the influence of North English or Scot English. The monoph- 
thongisation is a intra-systemic development within Anglo-Indian 
English. * ' 

chide : [al] (Graph 1) 

The occurrence is a clear diphthong with a tendency towards 
centralisation. The [a] in the word is closer in quality to 
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Kannada short [a] and the [I] is closr to short [I]. 

wired : [ala] (Graph 1) 

A triphthong realised as a diphthong [ae]. The Anglo-Indian 
[a] is close to the Kannada short [a]. The Anglo-Indian [a] and 
[e] are centralised. The Standard British English [la] is changed 
to a highly centralised [e] in this word which is neither close 
to the Kannada [e] nor to the SBE [e]. 

life : [al] (Graph 2) 

The occurrence indicates a diphthong. The Anglo-Indian [a] 
is closer to Kannada short [a]. The Anglo-Indian [I] is in between 
[I] and [e] of Kannada. 

society : [ala] (Graph 2) 

A triphthong becomes a diphthong. Both sounds are highly 
centralised. The Anglo-Indian [a] is closer to the Kannada short 
'[a]. The Anglo-Indian [I] is more of a centralised [I]. 

violent : [ala] (Graph 2) 

A triphthong simplified to a diphthong [al]. The Anglo-Indian 
[a] is closer to the SBE [a]. The Anglo-Indian [I] is a centra¬ 
lised [ I ] . 

found : [aU] (Graph 2] 

The reading shows a diphthong. ' The Al [a] is closer to 
SBE [a]. The Al [u] is closer to the SBE [U]. 

towered : [aUa] (Graph 3) 

A triphthong converted po a diphthong [ae]. The Al [a] is 
closer to the Kannada [a]. The next segment is very close to 
Kannada [a}. 

shared : [fa] (Graph 3) 

A clear diphthong [e.a]. The Al [e] is closer to the Kannada 
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[el. The AI [a] is closer to SBE [a]. AI e < £. 

fierce : [la] (Graph 3) 

A clear diphthong. The AI [I] is highly centralised. The AI 
[a] is closer to the Kannada [a]. 

poise : [al] (Graph 2) 

A clear diphthong. The AI [ o] is close to the SBE [o]. The 
AI [I] is highly centralised. 

poor : [Oa] (Graph 1) 

A clear, diphthong [Us]. The AI [U] approximates to SBE [U], 
the next segment while aiming at a central position stops short 
at the SBE .[o] range. 

pure : [Oa > Tal (Graph 4) 

This change in the quality of diphthong is an innvoation 
with AI English. 

Wherever a triphthong is diphthongised, the second vowel 
is centralised. 

In so far as the pure vowels are concerned 

1) The AI [I] in 'need' and 'hill' are centralised. 

2) The AI [e] in 'spend' is close to SBE [a]. 

3) The AI [ae] in 'that'occurs midway between SBE 

[a] and [E]. 

4) The AI [a] in 'chamundi' is near SBE [£]. 

5) The AI [ae] in 'thank' is near SBE [ £]. 

6) The AI [o] in 'not' is closer to Kannada [a]. 

7) The AI [o] in 'hope' is centralised in comparison 

with the SBE [o 1. 

8) The AI [U] in 'chamundi' is close to the SBE [U]. 

9) The AI [a] in 'does' is close to the SBE [a]. 
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Initially graphs were drawn plotting individual measurements 
obtained from the spectrogram. These graphs showed a range of 
occurrence of particular sound segment. To identify a point 
of occurrence rather than a range of occurrence, graphs were 
re-drawn. The average of formants 1 and 2 were calculated for 
the 14 subjects and a point elicited. To deepen grounds for 
stronger and more stable inferences the subjects were grouped 
into age groups, so that, of the 14 subjects - 

5 fall in the age group of. 15-35, 

4 fall in the age group of 35-50, and 

5 fall in the age group of 50+. 

Analysis of the spectrograms reveals the following picture: 

The linguistic field of the Anglo-Indian English of Mysore, 
though forms a part of the larger matrix of Indian English, is 
a variety in its own right. Unlike Indian English varieties 
such as Bengali English, Tamil English, Kannada English, etc., 
the Anglo-Indian English, though coloured on the fringes by regional 
languages, maintains a certain homogeneity and distinctiveness 
due to inherent stabilised norms. In regard to any particular 
sound however, the phonetic field is diffused. This may be ascribed 
to- the heterogenous ethnic background, high degree of mobility, 
lack of communicative cohesiveness and intra-systemic change. 
Located in multilingual urban areas their communicative field 
intersects with many neighbourhood languages. In the present 
case, this might explain the difference of Anglo-Indian English 
from Kannada English. This also explains the greatest phonetic 
diffusion in the age group of 35-50, which has the greatest multi¬ 
lingual exposure and is somewhat different from the conservative 
older generation who consciously preserve community identity. 
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There is an element of conscious choice of and emotional identity 
with the Received Pronunciation among people of this generation. 
This is also true of the younger generation who are closer to 
the older generation . in trying to maintain the English norm. 
This is due to strict socialisation and longer exposure to formal 
English in English medium schools and colleges. 

Centralisation of vowels appears to be a distinguishing 
feature of Anglo-Indian English in Mysore. In fact all Kanrtada 
vowels indicate a pull towards the centre of the vowel triangle 
and Anglo-Indian English vowels are more so. , 


Centralisation is maximum at the age of 50+. The next in 
order is the age group of 15-35. Age group 35-50 show the least 
centralisation. Investigating the motivation for centralisation 
one may come to the conclusion that the phonetic feature is a 
phenomenon in the groups' quest for identity. In the middle 
age group there is less centralisation which threatens equation 
of Anglo-Indian English with studied English of second language 
speaking Indian language speakers around them. The youngest 
age group through cultivation and greater parental attention 
appears to have re-captured this phenomenon as a mark of distinc¬ 
tiveness. 


Acoustic spectrograms of diphthongs and triphthongs by the 
AIE speakers were made 'to lend objective confirmation to an 
impressionistic scale of discrimination'. Impressionistically, 
centralisation could be noticed, but neither the degree nor the 
social motivation could be precisely established. Similarly 
there was some evidence about monophthongisation of diphthongs 
and diphthongisation of triphthongs. • . But whether, perception 
of such a process was based on the language background of the 
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listeners or there is any regularity could not be determined. 

The social meaning of centralisation is the assertion that 
the person speaking [cald] or [haUs] is an Anglo-Indian. This 
phonetic feature is also a social differentiator. For the younger 
group the older generation is the reference group. Because of 
a number of factors the identity consciousness among the minorities 
in general and the Anglo-Indians in particular has . increased 
over the past years. Monophthongisation of diphthongs, diph- 
thongisation of triphthongs, and departure from centralisation 
is to be , found most among the middle age group, somehow they 
could not be accepted as the reference group for the younger 
age groups. In fact the younger age group appear to have studiously 
cultivated and preserved the diphthongs and the triphthongs like 
the older generation. They have equally studiously cultivated 
centralisation as a feature of identity. 

Scholars have held that diphthongs are monophthongised in 
the English spoken by the Anglo-Indians. The present investigation 
was to test whether the productive and perceptual modalities 
of diphthongs are really same or different. Here production 
refers to the articulated sounds as expressed in acoustic signals 
and perception refers not to the perception by the producer of 
the sound, but by those who are at the receiving end of the signal. 

A study was conducted to test the perception of the recorded 
diphthongs and triphthongs. The subjects in the study were 
Linguists with considerable fieldwork experience. Six people 
listened to the recorded data and transcribed what they perceived. 
The mother tongue of the six people varied,, two were with 
Kannada background, one Hindi, one Telugu, one Marathi and 
one Oriya. 
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Table 1 

Statement Showing the Aggregate of the Sounds Perceived 
by the Six People and as Read from the Spectrograms • 


No. Word 

SEE (Gimson) 

AIE sounds as 
perceived by 
the six judges 

Spectrographic result 
as read from the 
spectrogram 

1. played 

el 

el 

9/14* 

el 

2. poach 

aU 

o: 

7/13 

o: 

3. chide 

al 

al 

10/13 

al 

4. wired 

ala 

ala 

11/13 

ae 

5. society 

al© 

a: I 

11/14 

al 

6. violent 

ala 

a: I 

9/12 

al 

7. towered 

aUa 

aUa 

4/14 

aa 



a:a 

5/14 


8. shared 

Ea 

e: 

9/14 

ea 



£ 

5/14 


9. life 

al 

al 

13/14 

al 

10. found 

aU 

aU 

8/14 

aU 



aU 

6/.14 


IT. poise 

ol 

OI 

11/14 

ol 

12. fierce 

la 

la 

14/14 

la 

13. pure 

Ua 

jUa/Ia 9/14 

la 

14. poor 

Ua 

Ua 

11/14 

Ua 


^indicate the number of subjects out of a total number of fourteen subjects. 


The subjects made constant errors in the perception of diph¬ 
thongs but they were not uniform. It is difficult to assert 
that the subjects always perceived these in terms of their own 
languages. The general belief that the mother tongue acts as 
a sieve for a second language learner has many exceptions (Nemser, 
1971). This small experiment appears to have added to those 
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exceptions. What however came out clearly is that in spite of 
diphthongs being sometimes perceived as long vowels and sometimes 
as a lower opener variety, there was near unanimity about - 

a) The age group of 15-35 coming closer to the age 

group 50+. 

b) The age group of 35 - 50 showing the greatest 

divergence, and above all. 

c) There is nothing which could be predicted on the 

basis of a given contact situation or called an 

interference phenomena. 

This experiment shows that the data from one modality is not 

representative of the other. 

This phenomenon is also not sufficiently regular so as to 
"be stated as diaphonic formulas in which the phonemes of the 

respective languages constitute the terms" (Haugen, 1954). There¬ 
fore, they can always be construed as intra-systemic divergences, 
and treated as productive and perceptive allophones. 

III.3. Structural Syntactic Aspects 

The aim is not to make a comprehensive study of the structural 
syntactic aspects of Anglo-Indian English, but to study the cohesion 
and precision in the expression of thoughts or seeing how the 

speaker renders what he intended to express. It is assumed that 
the speaker not only has a firm grasp over the grammar of the 

language but has control over the cultural behaviour of the speech 
community using the language. 

Fillmore points out that, it is not in the prepositions, 
but in the modals indicating time, location, etc., that variation 
is to be sought. Daswani (1977) discusses the underlying semantic 
complexities of English adverbials. Research works of Greenbaum 
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and Hill (1969, 1968) mainly point out the subtleties involved 

in the use of prepositions and adverbials and the difficulties 
of second language learners of English in this area. In the 
analysis that follows special attention has been given to preposi¬ 
tions and adverbial particles. Second language learners of English 
in India find this area difficult and make a 'new learning effort 
in mastering them. Consequently relatively more errors are found 
in this area. With a view to examining whether mother tongue 
English speaking Anglo-Indians, who live in the midst of second 

language speakers of English competently handle the structural 
and semantic range of these particles or show shakiness like 

the second language users as claimed by Fanny Gupta for Anglo-Indian 
speakers of Cochin (personal communication), special attention 
was given to these aspects. The analysis presented will show 

both the range and competence of the users. 


From the interviews conducted with members of the community 
the use of prepositions have been culled out. They show that 
members do make use of prepositions in the normal pattern of 
the standard English. 

1) ... never go for a dance ... 

... never go for any meetings ... 

: complementation of a verb indicating 
notion of purpose. 

2) ... or going for the movies ... 

: indicating intended destination. 

3) _ let's wait for two or three years. 

: expressing duration. 

4) I mean even at home also ... 

: a conjunct - preposition + prepositional 

complementation - a preposition of position. 
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5) At the college level . .. 

At Ooty, there are about sixty ... 

: used as conjuncts. 

6) ... we were quite tiny at that time ... 

: an adjunct - a preposition of time. 

7) At the moment ... 

: a conjunct - a preposition of time - 
dimension type - 'point of time'. 

8) ... and at present .. 

: a preposition of time - dimension 
type - 'period of time' 

9) ... not been giving her anything at all 
. . doesn't understand anything at all 

: used as complementation of a verb. 

10) ... He is 'at home ... 

: used as complementation of a verb. 

11) ... they are very good at mechanics ... 

: used as post-modifier of a noun phrase. 

On can also look at the competent use of language by the 
mother tcngue speakers from a different perspective. In sentences 
like - 

(a) "Being born, bred, in Mysore, Kannada, I can speak it 

better than anybody 

(b) "Now, the girls and boys who are bright, we are giving 

them a scholarship" 

(c) "then, especially the crowd from Bangalore, every year 

they have a big dance" 

which involve front shifting plus pronominalisation, one can 
see unhesitating stylistic variation either for emphasis or for 
making a point. 

The competent uste referred to above need not, however be 
taken to mean that there are no Indianisms in Anglo-Indian English. 
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Many share the feature of questioning with intonation without 
inversion of word order with other Indian speakers. In a sentence 

like - 

"Uncle was working, is it? 

The tag may be pointed out as another Indianism. However, neither 
the first nor the second are entirely unknown in varieties of 
English in English speaking countries. A lot more linguistic 
work needs to be done to investigate into this aspect of the 

question. 

The following examples of language from the point of struc¬ 
tural use deserve attention: 

(1) The question asked was: 

"You studied in school here"? 

The question is not framed by following the normal English pattern 
of inversion of word order. The interviewer and the interviewee, 
both participate in a speech event which permits questions being 
framed with question intonation added to a statement. 

The answer given was: 

"Yes, I was studying in Good Shepherd's . 

"in Good Shepherd's" is a prepositional phrase - complementation 

of a verb. 

From the structural consideration "was studying" should have 
been 'studied'. Here a historical present form is used to respond 
to a question which anticipates a past for an answer. (For further 
discussion on the historical present form see, Wolfson, 1978). 
Time perspective is ' not as sharply differentiated in the spoken 
as in the written. In this case where instead of "stuaied", 
"was studying" is used, it implies an enactment- of events in 
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parenthesis. 
available in 


The mechanism of parenthetic speech is not as readily 
the written form. There are many examples of paren¬ 


thetic use in the conversation. 


E.g.: ... even our schools (we don't try to force them into 
this kind of things) use English names to make 
it more realistic and put them in their own environ¬ 
ment, we change all those English names even if 
we have to deal with books like that". 


(2) The question asked was: 

(a) "And then you joined ... how long have you been 

in this school"? 

The answer given was: 

"For the past ... hum ... ten years now" . 

The subject began with "for the past ..." and could have completed 
her utterance with "ten years", but changed her strategy and 
said "ten years now": 

(b) "Families and individual members of course it 

went into ... at least two hundred". 

He began with "it went into", changed his mind, and ended with, 
"at least two hundred". 

(c) "I was young at that time. I didn't hold any 

office, but I happened to be a member. And 
from that time till now it has been in exis¬ 
tence, though there have been a little break 
now and again on account of the war years". 

The reference here is to the Anglo-Indian Association. ihe narra 
tor makes a distinction between progressive and regressive concord 
which is indicative of a change of mind. The reminiscences of 
the past juxtaposed to the existence of the Association at present 
may have been responsible for this. 
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(3) "Then, after that, he got retired". 

"He got retired" could mean that he was made to retire. But 
the subject means that her father did retire at the appropriate 
time. From personal knowledge, it is known that .he retired in 
the normal sense of the term. This may have been an analogical 
creation in the model 'he got promoted'. 

(4) "We've been living all this time in Mysore itself". 

The reflexive "itself" is used as an emphasiser adjective. Since 
the names of the state as well as the city were Mysore, the empha¬ 
siser may have been necessary to emphasise reference to the city. 

(5) "Yes, in Mysore itself". 

The reflexive . is used as a limiter adjective - in Mysore City 
and not in the state. 

(6) "... they write very rare to us, you know". 

The adjectival phrase "very rare", in the present adverbial use, 
post-compliment to the verb, should have been "very rarely". 
However, it is possible, that a nominal deletion such as very 
rare letters' yielding 'very rare'' may have been responsible 
for the present sentence. 

(7) (a) "Besides that I do a lot of reading ... 

lots of housework there is ..." 

Do is used as a lexical verb in the sense of perform . 

(b) "I am doing shorthand and typing". 

Do as a lexical verb is used here in its present participal form. 

(8) "We had English ..." 

Have, as a lexical verb, is used here in the dynamic sense of 
studying as a subject. 
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(9) "... my husband works on the railways" 

Interviewer: What is he? 

Interviewee: "as a travelling ticket examiner" 

The use of "as" can be construed to be the unawareness of the 
interviewer's question. Alternately, since the interviewee thought 
that the question could be answered by completing the sentence 
she began with, "as", she just did not find it necessary to answer 
the second question independently. The pause after "railway" 
is just a pause to continue her sentence. That's why she begins 
with "as". 

(10) "Forty minutes, it takes me to walk". 

"A leisurely stroll I took". 

In the above two examples, there has been an extraposition of 
a clausal subject. 

subject + verb + predicate = 
predicate + subject + verb 

The fronting of the clauses for purposes of thematic prominence 
is a quality of informal speech. Special emphasis is put on 
the information contained in the clause so fronted. 

(11) "On the Railways, working as a commercial clerk". 

(a) ellipsis of pronoun 

(b) front shifting of adverbial adjunct 

All the above examples provide evidence of competent handling 
of areas of English where second language speakers usually commit 
mistakes and also evidence of changes and innovations which can 
be said to have taken place within the language system of the 
Anglo-Indian speakers. 
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III.4. Lexical Meaning 

In the construction of the lexicon of any language, 'identity 
of ideas' common to a people as well as contextually differentiated 
varieties specific to regions and strata•assume equal importance. 
Widdowson ( 1977) is of the opinion that "an interpretation of 
a literary discourse involves correlating the meaning of a 

linguistic item as an element in the language code with the meaning 
it takes in the context in which it occurs". There are two kinds 
of meaning in linguistic items, i.e., in code, which is its signifi¬ 
cation and in context, which is its value. What is ultimately 

relevant is the match of code with context. The process in the 
development of language is its openness to change which is dynamic. 
"One of the principles of linguistic change is that of the ability 
of users of a language to give new values to words in actual 
discourse" (Ibid.). Knowledge of language involves the ability 
to create new values in discourse. 

When in 1828 Noah Webster pleaded for an American Dictionary 
distinct from the English Dictionary, he was emphasising the 
difference between the two Englishes. In pleading fox a lexicon 
for Indian English, Kachru has also emphasised 'independent 
linguistic innovations' (Kachru, 1973). 

Earlier efforts at compiling Anglo-Indian dictionaries had 
certain basic assumptions. These were primarily meant for the 
Englishmen or those participating in the administration of India. 
Stocqueler's (1848) 'The Oriental Interpreter and Treasury of 
East India Knowledge : A Companion to the Handbook of British 
India', or Wilson's (1855) 'A Glossary of Judicial and Revenue 
Terms and of Useful Words Occurring in Official Documents, Relating 
to the Administration of the Government of British India bear 
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evidence of the above. Another underlying assumption is reflected 
in Whitworth's {1885) "Anglo-Indian Dictionary : A Glossary of 
Indian Terms Used in English, and of such English or other non- 
Indian Terms as. have Obtained Special Meanings in India". Hobson- 
Jobson (1886) contains a large body of lexicon, which have marked 
features of Indian English. As is evident from the titles, the 
corpus was largely the English used by or with the second language 
English speakers in India and such Indianisms which entered into 
the English language. 

With the multiplicity and diversity of languages and cultures 
in India it has become imperative that small zone heterogeneous 
communication networks are structurally incorporated within the 
overall pattern of the linguistic and cultural matrix of the 
country. The 1961 Census of India has attested the existence 
of 1.652 mother tongues distributed among four language families, 
so interspersed that they are in close and constant contact with 
one another. The offshoot of such contact is that "a language 
considered to belong to family X on the basis of lexical and 
phonological correspondence may be quite deviant from other members 
of that family in syntactic features" (Annamalai, 1979). The 
complexity of such a situation entails looking at language in 
its individual situational context and then correlating it with 
the wider concentric circles of communication. Emeneau (1956) 
considered India to be a linguistic area. The varieties of English 
spoken in India share features of dominant Indian languages in 
differing degrees. Even though the English spoken by the Anglo- 
Indians in Mysore is similar to the standard English, several 
lexical items used by the community is semantically extended. 
This needs to be critically examined with a view to studying 
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the individuality and or the affectations of this variety of 
English. 

Vocabulary is the sum total of words f-orming a system in 
a language. It has been studied from the synchronic and diachronic 
points of view. Since word is simultaneously a phonological, 
grammatical and a semantic unit, the structure of the word, its 
grammatical function and association of meaning with sounds are 
also studied by scholars. Words are units in the communication 
of ideas and culture. They reflect changes in social and cultural 
aspects of everyday life. A sociolinguistic study seeks to capture 
the causal relationships that exist between the structure, usage 
and the social reality reflected in the vocabulary system of 
■a language. , 

The present study is neither an exhaustive treatment of 
the lexicology of present day English nor of Anglo-Indian English. 
The main intention is not the description of idiosyncratic construc¬ 
tions and usages nor is it the Indianness in the vocabulary of 
the Anglo-Indians. Some of these have been competently attempted 
by other scholars. An effort is made here to present samples 
of innovations in the semantic field of words and relate them 
to the usages and manners of cultural reality they seek to reflect. 

The "Hobson-Jobson” and "An Anglo-Indian Dictionary" as 
stated earlier, contain Indian terms used in English, and of 
such English or other non-Indian terms as have obtained special 
meanings in India. While these two books deal with lexical meaning 
across geographical boundary, the present study looks at lexical 
meanings across time as. reflected in the synchronic data, that 
is, change in meaning due to the dynamism inherent in the evolution 
of language. 
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An observation is in order about the paucity of forms found 
in the data with plus Indian features. Kachru (1975) claims 
that hybridization is a characteristic feature of Indian English. 
There is not a single example of linguistic hybridization in 
this data. Even some of the forms presented here are used in 
standard English in the senses mentioned in this presentation. 
This probably indicates that there is much less semantic innovation 
that has resulted from the influence of location in the Mysore 
variety of Anglo-Indian English. It is to be expected that similar 
would be the case of communities where language provides a 
heightened sense of identity awareness. 

If one takes the Mysore comnmunity as one end of the spectrum 
and the Fort Cochin community, where there is an alleged complete 
transfer to the regional language and English is used as a second 

language as the other end, it may be possible to measure degrees 

of Indianism in the lexicon. This may give insight into the 
degrees of assimilation. : However, a lot more fieldwork needs 
to be done before anything definitive is said in the matter. 

The following are some examples of lexical innvoations culled 
from the interviews with the Anglo-Indian subjects: 

(1) Interviewer: You know, we are a member, our library is a 

member. And ... I think ... since last July 

we have not got a copy of that Review. Did 
you all get recently any copy? 

(The Review is a monthly brought out by the All India 
Anglo-Indian Association) 

Interviewee: Yes, in fact the last time, . last Friday when 
I made up my mind to come I was bringing the 
issue. 

Interviewer: No ... we are a member of that. ... 
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Interviewee: Your library? 

(a) Pronouns, through anaphoric reference, act as cohesive links 
in a discourse. However, there may be confusion in establishing 
the identity of the referent. In the conversation under analysis, 
wherever there is doubt about solidarity, in the use of pronouns 
'you' and 'we 1 , questions and counter questions are asked for 
clarification. 

(b) 'you all' refers to a group, a family, fellow workers, peer 
group and the entire community. It is used as plural to 'you' (sg). 
Although 'you' (sg) and 'you' (pi) still exist in the language, 
'you' (sg), 'you all' (pi) appear to be preferred. 

In Southern American English 'you' : 'you all' is an accepted 
device for indicating plural. As though to complete the paradigm, 
in analogy with the second person plural, 'you all', 'you'r all', 
the use of 'they're all' by this speech community appear to be 
the third person plural. 

(2) Interviewee: As far as the regional language is concerned we 

have to study it as a second language where the 
medium of instruction is English. But they are 
trying to take away the medium of. English. 

The distinction between 'we' and 'they' defines a boundary between 

in-group and out-group. 

(3) “Interviewee: Its a very difficult thing. First those children 

need the finance . Where, nobody can raise 
that amount of finance. At Ooty there are 
about ... seventy children, I think, who are 
given free education in one of the schools 
there. 

• : _ ~ • <. • •.; 

The dictionary meaning of 'finance' is 

"pi. The pecuniary resources, a. primarily, ■ 
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of a sovereign or state; b. transf. of a 
company.or an individual". 

(The Oxford English Dictionary, Vol.IV, 1961). 

The word 'finance' here refers to resources and is used in a 
specialized sense, i.e., money. 

(4) Interviewee: Besides that I do a lot of reading ... lots 

of housework there is ... 

'do' is an auxiliary. It is used as a lexical verb in the sense 
of 'perform'. 

(5) The interviewer's question was, what the interviewee thought, 
of the future of the children of the Anglo-Indian community. 
The answer was "very bleak" and further suggested that the lack 
of knowledge of Indian languages is the barrier to securing jobs. 
It is in this context that the following conversational bits 
may be seen: 

Interviewee: "... so that's why its best that they pick the 
languages" 

"... so that's why I picked up Kannada". 

The dictionary meaning of 'pick' is 

"an act of choosing or selecting: trans. that 
which is selected" 

(The Oxford English Dictionary, Vol.VII, 1961). 

The meaning of "pick" used in this context is to "learn" the 
language. 

(6) The querry was with reference to the performance of the inter¬ 
viewee's child at school. The answer was that she did not evince 
keen interest in her studies. But in high school she needs to 
improve. She says 

"... in high school she has to buck up ". 
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In the dictionary it appears to be related in meaning to 'buck-jump' 
"a leap like that of a buck". 

(The Oxford Enmglish Dictionary, Vol.I, 1961). 

In the Pocket Oxford Dictionary . of current English compiled by 

F.G. Fowler and H.W. Fowler, 1966 'buck-up'- is a slang: which means 

"show energy, make haste, recover ode's spirits, 
encourage" 

'buck-up' also means to overtake - especially in athletics - when 
participants are encouraged to overtake their fellow competitors 
and win the race. 

' In the present context 'buck-up' is used to mean - learn 
to achieve a higher rank and perform better in the school. The 
other lexical expression usually used .in this context is 'to 
work harder'. 

(7) The interviewer's question was, what the interviewee's languages 

were, while studying, and whether she performed well. The response 

was Hindi and Kannada and as regards her performance she said 

"No ... actually I plucked in Hindi" 

In Brewer's Dictionary of phrase and Fable (Revised by Ivor H. Evans, 

Cassell, London, 1970) the meaning of 'plucked' is as follows: 

"The first use, in this sense, is 1827. A rejected 
candidate at an examination is sard'to be plucked . 

In the present context ’plucked 1 is used to mean unsuccessful 
in an examination. The other lexical substitute that is -usually 
used in this context is 'failed'. At first 'pluck' was used 
passively "He was plucked at the examination". Here the intransi¬ 
tive use of. the expression and the use of the preposition 'in', 
i.e., 'I plucked in' appear to be an innovation. 
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(8) In response to the question as to the interviewee's involvement 
and experience with the affairs of the community, the interviewee 
says 

"Well, as a community ... we have been 
represented ... from 1924". 

The dictionary meaning of 'represented 1 is 

"To describe as having a specified character or 
quality; to give out, assert, or declare to be 
of a certain kind". 

(The Oxford English Dictionary, Vol.III, 1961). 

Here the reference is to the formation of the All India Anglo-Indian 
Association which - represents the specified character of the 
community. * 


(9.) In the midst of a response to the' interviewer's question 

about the future of the community, the interviewee says, 

"We are finding it difficult to meet the 
fees of different colleges". 

'meet the fees’ is a new collocation apparently formed as follows: 

(a) ... meet the expenses,^. '■ 

meet the fees 

(b) ... pay the fees 


(10) The interviewer's question was whether those Anglo-Indians 
who are abroad ever think of coming back to India. The interviewee 
.says that they would like to come back 
"when they lay down office" 

'lay down' means 
"relinquish office, hopes" 

(The Pocket Oxford Dictionary of Current English, 

Fowler & Fowler, 1966). 


In 


-he present context 'lay down office' means to relinquish 
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a position held, to retire. 

(11) In response to the interviewer's querry as to the size of 
family, the interviewee's answer was 

"somewhere about thirty to forty" 

The word 'family' usually refers either to nuclear family or joint 
family. The Anglo-Indians have a general preference for nuclear 
family. In this case even if brothers, sisters, nephews and 
neices do not live under the same roof and live in different 
countries still they are counted as members of the family. 

(12) The interviewer's querry was about the status and future 

of the Anglo-Indian community. The interviewee’s response was 

"I think most of them are going away now ... 
no ... to foreign. Most of them shifted to 
Australia" 

Therefore the use of 

",to foreign" refers to foreign countries 
and 

"shifted" in'the sense of migrated. 

(13) in response to the question, how the interviewee spends a 
day, she narrates the events sequentially and says that in order 

to get up early 

"I keep' alarm" 

After she has cooked the breakfast, she says 
"1 keep this on the dining-table". 

The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, 1967 explains "keep" as 

"with compliment: To preserve, maintain, retain 
or cause to continue in some specified 


follows: 
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condition, state, place, position, action or 
course". ' ‘ 

"I keep alarm" means to "set the clock in a certain course, that 
is, to set the alarm at a particular time". 

(14) The question was about the reason behind the efforts of 
the interviewee in securing admission of her second daughter 
in the Bishop Cotton's School in Bangalore, when her first daughter 
was studying in the Demonstration School, Mysore. She says 

"No, for the first one I tried in Bishop 
Cotton's too. And I didn't get a seat 
at that . 

"seat" means . 

"to find seats for; to assign seats to 
of a building, room, etc. To afford 
sitting accommodation for". 1828. 

(The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary, 1967). 

In the present context the interviewee uses "to get a .seat" in 
the sense of securing admission. 

(15) While narrating his past experiences of going on tour while 
in service at the Karnataka Electricity Board, the interviewee 
uses the lexical item 

"tiffin carrier" 

The dictionary meaning of "tiffin-carrier" is as follows: 

"tiffin (ti-fin), sb. Anglo-Ind. Appears to have 
originated in the English colloq. or slang tiffing; 
to take a little drink or sip, which has specia¬ 
lised in Anglo-Indians. 

- Now naturalised among Anglo-Indians in the 

the sense of luncheon. 

- In India and neighbouring eastern countries, 
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a light midday meal? luncheon. 

(The Oxford English Dictionary, Vol.XI, 1961). 

Tiffin 1807 (the Indian Substantive) "Many 
persons are in the habit of sitting down 
to a repast at one o'clock which is called 
tiffin, and is in fact an early dinner". 
Cardiner's Ceylon, 1.83. 

(Hobson-Jobson : Col. Henry Yule, and A.C. Burnell, 
Munishiram Monoharlal, Delhi, 1968). 

Carrier, by the mid 19th century carrier meant 
"A case in which letters, etc., are enclosed 
for despatch by pneumatic tube. Also, a small- 
light capsule for carrying message". 

"A box, metal plate or contrivance a^fciched to 
a bicycle or motor cycle for carrying parcels, 
luggage, or a pillion rider". 

(The supplement to the Oxford English Dictionary, Vol.1 
A-G, Oxford, 1972). 

Kachru (1975) considers 'tiffin carrier’ an 
hybridized item. 


(16) The expression 'don't have the 
been formed as follows: 

"don't have the desire/ 

will to/not interested in 


interest in' appears to have 


don't have the interest in 


(17) "Extra-curricular work" 

anything which is not related to her work as 
a teacher at school is 'extra-curricular' 
for her. 

The few words and expressions discussed above may have plus 
Indian features but they are part of a standard English dictionary. 
If its use has extended the semantic field or restricted in 
some cases, it is so accepted in the English lexicon and is 
characteristic feature of Indian English in general or 


not a 
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Anglo-Indian English in particular. It might help in the prepara¬ 
tion of an Indian English lexicon but does not mark the identity 
of the Anglo-Indians. If at all by demonstrating competent native- 
like use of naturalised words and expressions, it demonstrates 

the confidence of a native speaker as distinct from the doubts, 

, . 

hesitations and self-questioning of a second language speaker. 
These words and constructions have also been singled out to demons¬ 
trate the creative originality in language use in the native 
speaker as distinct from "rule bending creativity" of the competent 
second language user of English as demonstrated in his analogisa- 
tion, loan translation and loan blend. 

III.5. Inter-sentential Links 

Grammarians and early Linguists have considered the sentence 
as the largest grammatical unit of language (Bloomfield, 1935, 
p.170. See, Thakur, Damodar, 1978). In the study of discourse, 
the importance of grammatical pointers that maintain cohesion 
across sentence boundaries are significant. Grammatical features 
of inter-s'entence cohesion of the data collected from the Anglo- 
Indian community are presented in the following examples of inter- 
sentential links. 

Third Person Pronouns 

(1) My father was working as a mechanic in the Palace 
Garage. 

He was ... 

He got ... 

My mother was just at home 
She never ... 


(2) Believe me, te.ars rolled down his eyes 
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The antecedent is buried earlier in the conversation. 

(3) "... he's supposed to be related to 

my mother's side ... His aunty married 
my mother's uncle". 

In the above two examples the. third person pronoun, through 
anaphoric reference to earlier stated subjects, act as binders 
in the narration. 

Temporal Adverbials 

(1) "Well, I come to school in the morning at about 9 o'clock, 

then after ... we teach to about 12.30 ..." 

(2) "So, I spend my time to 3.30. Then after that I go home". 
The temporal adverb binds earlier acts with the current. 

Ellipsis of an Item Which has Already Occurred Earlier 

(1) Well, I come to school in the morning at about 9 o'clock. 

Then after (that) we teach to about 12.30. 

(2) They are separated. I mean ... before (separation) they 

were together. 

(3) The question asked was: 

You are not a member of the Association? 

The answer given was: 

"I am (a member)" 

The items in paranthesis are those elided. 

Non-correlative 'so' 

(1) So Brian's doing nothing at home? 

"In familiar speech and especially in the speech of older 
women, stress is also applied to the determiner 'such' and the 
'so', to give explanatory force to a statement, question or 
command (Quirk and Greenbaum, 1973, p.428). 
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Illative Adverbials 

(1) Because the teachers come, we have a reference cupboard 
you know. And we've got various types of books there. 
So the teachers come to take them. So I spend my time 
to 3.30. ' 

Anaphoric Substitute for the Predicate of the 
Earlier Sentence 

(1) Well, they used to teach us when we were in school ... but 
now we just can't remember •>. because we were quite tiny 
at that time you know? . .. so once when we leave school 


Auxiliary Used for an Affirmation in Contrast 
With Possible Negative Implication of the 
Earlier Sentence 

(1) Q: You are not a member of the Association? 
A: I am ... but ... I never go ... 


Conjunctions 

(1) He also is in England. But I mean he does not have any 

connection with us at all. He used to write to my 
father. But I lost my father two months back. 

The use of 'before' occurs almost exclusively as a preposition 

of time. One would have expected it to be followed either by 

a temporal noun phrase (before next month) as subjectless-V-ing 

clause (before leaving town), or a noun phrase equivalent to 

a clause. But the use of 'before' as a clause by itself is not 

only the mark of an inter-sentential link, but also an ellipsis 

of the following phrase or clause. 

* 

The combination of not with at all in 

Q: I see, how do you find the nursery children? 

A: Well! They are quite easy to teach. Not at all 
difficult. 
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gives emotive intensification to quite easy in the preceding 
sentence. 

The use of 'and all', 'and everything', 'something lie that', 

'things like that', 'anything like that', or 'anything' is a 

logical short circuiting of a long list. It is expected that 

both speaker and listener share the facts of a common universe. 

No two people speak exactly alike; there is bound to be 
variation in their speech. There is however a fundamental unity 
in "pervading similarities in the patterns of all speakers of 
any one language" (Gleason, 1965). Inter-relation between people 
implies transmission of the message through verbal as well as 
non-verbal behaviour. In the system of speech the consultative 
key is central in "a specifiable set of social situations" (Gleason, 
1965). When two people speak, while one speaks, the other, at 

short spells gives short responses such as "yes, no, uhhun, M'n, 
Mmn, that's right, I think so, etc. These are feed back signals 
indicating the extent of the message getting across and the hearer's 
reactions. The speech samples indicates constant use of the 
consultative key. Besides the words that are said to be consulta¬ 
tive keys by Gleason which are normally used by the hearer while 
the speaker speaks,, the speakers use a number of expressions 
which can be subsumed under this rubric. The frequent use of the 
following words could probably be attributed to community mannerisms . 
Some may attribute it to the general minority insecurity and search 
for confirmation at each step. 

(a) I mean, even at home also you know ... 3 

(b) Its an international school you know ... 

(c) But the trouble is you see ... Church is quite far you see 



CHAPTER - IV 


LANGUAGE USE IN VARIOUS DOMAINS 

In dominant monolingual countries, the dominant language 
is expected to be used in most domains of inter-action. Any 
difference among the dialects are so organised that non-standard 
dialects, if any, are used for intimate communication whereas 
the standard is used in most other domains. In multilingual 
countries languages function like dialects in monolingual 
countries and are used in specific role relations. Thus, in 
India it is common to find an educated person who speaks a dialect 
at home, the standard dominant language for communication with 

other members of other linguistic groups, some variety of Hindi 
for intra-group communication, English for official or professional 
purposes, reads a Bengali, Marathi or Urdu novel for enjoyment, 
prays in Sanskrit and controls one or more Indian or foreign 

languages in specified skills and for limited purposes. Even 
among uneducated persons knowledge of two or three languages 
is not an uncommon phenomenon. This has helped preserve diversity 

in spite of occasional adverse and critical remarks expressed 

about neighbouring languages. 

As has been discussed in Chapter-I, the identification of 
the Anglo-Indians with the British colonialists, the post- 
Independence ambivalent attitude towards the English language 
and to westernisation are responsible ' for the development of 
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stereotypic attitude towards them. 

Previous research work on the Anglo-Indians reveals that 
they are a secluded community. They ate educated in the schools 
run by the Missionaries and by the All India Anglo-Indian Associa¬ 
tion. The medium of instruction in these schools is English. 
The other language taught were primarily foreign languages. 
They attend Church services offered in English. They socialise 
within the community and rarely mix across communities. However 
language use in various domains by the Anglo-Indians, shows a 
shift from the languages of their parents to English and to the 
adoption of dominant Indian languages as second languages, thus 
presenting a very interesting study over the past three generations. 

It has often been said that human contexts actively encourage 
communication while there are others that severely inhibit the 
process. Communicative events and patterns ' portray facets of 
cultural values, beliefs, social forms, roles and personalities. 
To study communicative events and patterns among the Anglo-Indians, 
language used in domains such' as (1) Members of the family; 
(2) Friends in the locality; (3) Members of the religious order; 
(4) Fellow worshippers; and (5) Fellow workers was elicited through 
the questionnaire. 

In the following section language use has been analysed 
domain-wise by comparing the use of language both by the individual 
as well as by the parent. For the present study, members of 
the family are considered to be in-group and the rest are considered 
to be both in-group and out-group. 

The main hypothesis was that 

( 1) Shift from one language to another mark the use of 
more than ’ one language for a specific sphere of 


. 
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activity as well as allocation of different languages 
for specific spheres of activities. 

(2) Choice of ways of speaking was one of the community's 

symbolic forms indicating group identity and 
cohesiveness. 

(3) Relationships of social intimacy or social distance 

may be signalled by switching between languages. 

{4) Language used in various domains demonstrates that 
language shift results from the synchronic compul¬ 
sive need for the use of language other than one's 
mother tongue. 

The languages used in the five domains have been answered 
by 115 individuals belonging to 39 families. The 39 families 
consist of members representing three generations, two generations 
and a single generation. Each individual, besides specifying 
the languages he/she uses has filled out the languages his/her 
parents have used in these domains. Thus the term "individual" 
and "parent" have been used to indicate indf^idual respondents 
and their parents respectively. This also permits cross checking 
of data of respondents from the first, second and third generations. 
It may be noted that for the purpose of this study the youngest 
member responding to the questionnaire and constituting the Ego 
is treated as the first generation and the parents and grand 
parents belong to the second and third generation in an ascending 
order. 

IV.1. Language Use Among Members of the Family 

The following table emerges from the analysis of language 
use among members of the family: 
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No. of individuals Language/s used 

112 English is used consistently by parents and 

individuals. 

^ • English and Portuguese are used by parent and 

individual. 

1 Parent uses English and Portuguese, individual 

uses only English. 

1 Parent uses English and French, individual uses 

only English. 

Inference 

As is indicative from the above table, there is loss of 
the parent tongue on the part of the individual when it is other 
than English. The individuals are in such cases in an intermediate 
stage where they have lost the spoken command of the parent tongue 
and are in the process of moving through a more restricted use 
of the parent tongue to a generalised use of the adopted language, 
English. 9 

IV.2. Language Use Among Friends in the Locality 

The following table emerges after analysing language use among 
friends in the locality. The number in the first column refer to 
individual respondents. 


No. 

Language/s 

used 

Parent and individual 

Remarks 

1 

2 

3 

4 

24 

English 

Both parent and individual 

Both parents and 

1- 

Hindi 

- do - 

individuals main¬ 
tain identity in 

4 

Kannada 

- do - 

language use in 
this domain 
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1 

2 


3 

4 

20 

Use more 

Both 

parent and individual 



than one 
language 
but are not 
indentical 




12 

English + 

i> 

Parents speak English 



one or more 


only 



language 

Kannada 

included 

ii) 

10 .individuals use 




Kannada in addition 
to English 





2 individuals use 





Kannada and Tamil in 
addition to English 


1 

English 

i) 

Parent 



Kannada and. 





English 

ii) 

Individual 


4 

English 

Kannada 

Tamil 

i) 

Parents 

Individuals use 


English 

Kannada 

Tamil 

Urdu 

ii) 

Individuals 

one more 
language 

1 

English 

i) 

Parent- 

English is not 
used by the 






Kannada 

Tamil 

ii) 

Individual 

individual 

2 

Kannada 

Tamil 

i) 

Parents 

English is not 


Kannada 



used by the • 


Tamil 

English 

ii) 

Individuals 

parent 
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2 3 languages i) Parents 


1 or 2 
languages 


ii) Individuals 



4 
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1 Portuguese 
Malayalam 


i) Parent 


English 

Kannada 


ii) Individual 


3 2 or 3 

languages 


i) Parents 


Number 

retained 


ii) Individual 


Complete departure 
from the parent 
tongue 


Emphasis on 
•Kannada 


1 Not known 

i) 

Parent 

English 

Tamil 

Urdu 

Kannada 

ii) 

Individual 


2 Nil Both parents and 

response individuals 


22 More than 

Both parents and 

At the individual 

2 languages 

individuals 

stage Kannada 
invariably gets 
second position 
after English 


Inference 

It will be seen that although English dominates this domain 
of language use, the compulsive need of establishing friendship 
with the local language speakers has resulted in the addition 
of the language dominant anjong neighbours and friends. This 
has affected even the language use of parents. In the case of 
use of Indian languages, it is interesting to note that the 
language used by the parent is replaced or a different language 
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is accorded preference by the individual. Where only English is 
used by the parent English and Kannada are used by the individual. 
There is a gradual adaptation on the part of the individual to 
use the- local dominant language. 

While parents have made use of English, Tamil and Kannada or 
Portuguese and Malayalam or English, Tamil, Kannada, Urdu and 
Hindi, in case of the individual the order is changed so as to 
give prominence to Kannada and Hindi, in that order, Tamil getting 
less prominence. ‘This phenomenon can be explained as follows: 

The parents have lived in cosmopolitan cities like Madras and 
Bangalore where Tamil is mostly used and understood among the 
Anglo-Indians and this explains their competence in Tamil over 
Kannada. In case of the individual, the reason for preference 
of Kannada over Tamil is the immediate Kannada speaking environment. 
This also indicates the direction of migration of these families 
from the Tamil to the Kannada speaking areas. 

Out of the 115 respondents 38 individuals have returned 
their parents to use only English in this domain. Parents of 
seven individuals use Kannada and one use Hindi. 27 individuals 
use only English, 7 individuals use only Kannada and one uses 
Hindi in this domain of language use. Therefore, there is a 
gradual advancement on the part of the individual to use other 
Indian languages. 

IV.3. Language Use Among Members of the Religious Order 

English is the only language used consistently by all Anglo- 
Indians, both parent and individual with members of the religious 
order. However, few individuals do use Kannada and Tamil besides 
English. Few parents use Kannada besides. The reason why English 
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is the only language used in this domain of language use may 
be due to the following reasons: 

1) Until a few -years ago, the nuns and priests were predomi¬ 
nantly foreign missionaires. The services were conducted in 
Latin and interpreted in English. The language used by the Church 
was naturally more prestigious. 

2) When English is considered a prestigious language in 
the Church and a trait of Anglo-Indian identity, the non-Anglo- 
Indian religious preachers, particularly of the present generation, 
often feel offended if they are spoken to in a language other 
than English, especially by the Anglo-Indians. Their being 
addressed to in an Indian language is considered to be a reflection 
on their competence in English and is therefore resented. 

3) The Anglo-Indians use English as a means of expressing 
respect to religious preachers, whereas their use of Indian 
languages is expressive of familiarity or for establishing affinity 
in communication with native speakers of those languages. 

IV.4. Language Use Among Fellow Worshippers « 


The following table emerges after analysing language use 
among fellow worshippers 


NO. 

Language/s 

used 

Parent and individual 

Remarks 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

Portuguese 

i) Parent 



English 

ii) Individual 


60 

English 

Parents and individuals 
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1 

2 

3 

4 


1 

Portuguese 

English 

Malayalam 

i) Parent 




English 

Kannada 

Tamil 

ii) Individual 




The rest of the cases show that the parents besides 

English 

have 

either used 

Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu or Kannada, 

whereas 

for 

the individual 

Kannada gets a place next to 

English 

, Tamil 

next 

to Kannada and 

Malayalam and Telugu are dropped. 



IV. 5 

. Language Use 

Among Fellow Workers 




The following 

table emerges of language use 

among 

fellow 

workers 




No. 

Language/s 

used 

Parent and individual 

Remarks 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

1 

Portuguese 

i) Parent 




English 

ii) Individual 



23 

English 

Both parents and individuals 



9 

English 

Kannada 

Both parents and individuals 



5 

English 

Kannada 

Tamil 

Both parents and individuals 




Telugu 
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i 

2 


3 


4 


15 

English 

i) 

Parents 





1 to 6 
languages 

ii) 

Individuals 




i 

Malayalam 

i) 

Parent 





1 to 6 
languages 

ii) 

Individual 





There are a few cases to show that while parents are bi-/multi 
linguals, the individuals are mono-linguals in this domain. Some 
individuals have returned this column as 'nil' to indicate that 
in their case this situation does not arise as they are either 
students, housewives or retired people. 

Analysis of the languages used in various domains by the 
community show that there is a shift in choice of languages over 
generations that mark a role allocation of languages between 
distinct spheres of activity. While English is predominantly 
used in the domains of the family/ the religious order and fellow 
worshippers, other Indian languages are used in the domains of 
friendship in the locality, school and college and fellow workers. 

A second factor, particularly important in regard to the 
pattern of communicative behaviour that exists within the community 
is the system of dynamic progression with contemporary language 
acceptance. 

Even though the phenomena of relationships of social intimacy 
and social distance that are signalled by switching between 
distinct languages cannot be deduced • from information culled 
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from the questionnaire, as a member participant in the culture 
of the community, it is possible to interpret community behaviour 
even with this scanty data. Social, relationships are maintained 
by members of the community in different degrees. For example, 
members of the community may not be able to speak the language 
of a person with whom there is the need to communicate. It often 
happens that either a mixed form of language is used or an inter¬ 
preter is made use of. There are members of the community who 
prefer to maintain social distance, even if the language is known. 
They plead ignorance of the language or the person or persons 
are completely ignored. This could also happen in social get- 
togethers. They would either be selective in attending get- 
togethers or they would alienate themselves altogether from persons 
or groups of persons both within and across communities. After 
all, group interaction and social life encompass the multiple 
relations between linguistic features and social meaning. Language 
choice and choice of linguistic features in contact situations 
therefore have to be studied both synchronically and diachronically 
to get a better profile of the community. 

Observations 

There is clear indication that English is the language that 
is predominantly used by individuals and their parents in different 
domains. The use of other Indian languages is dependent on the 
person one interacts with, the situation and the topic of inter¬ 
action. There are some cases where both code switching and code 
mixing take place while using other Indian languages. Observation 
of the community indicate that people in the middle of a conversa¬ 
tion tend to switch over to English if the person spoken to knows 
English. People using Kannada, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam or Urdu 
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mix up elements of the other language or of English within one 
sentence. This is an observation that can be attributed specially 
to the women of the second .and third generations of the community. 
The first 'generation have acquired a relatively fluent control 
of the local languages. The following generalisations emerge 
from the above analysis. 

1) Wherever English existed with the parent, it is retained 

at the individual stage. 

2.) Wherever Kannada existed with the parent, it is retained 

at the individual stage. 

3) Kannada has been included at the individual stage even 

if it did not exist with the parents. 

4) Wherever there were two or three Indian languages including 

Kannada at the parent stage, they are retained at the 
individual stage. But where there was only Kannada 

at the parent stage, Hindi alone or another Indian 
language with it has been included. 

5) Wherever there were Indian languages along with English 

with the parents, changes in position have taken place 
at the individual stage ... EH = EK; EK - KE; EK - KH. 
Implication - Priority to Kannada, the dominant state 
language. Also second priority to Hindi, the language 
of wider communication and the national official language. 

The parents of individuals generalised English by using 
it in domains other than intimate communication where they main¬ 
tained their parent tongue. The younger generation however accept 
the dominant state language as preferred second language and 
try to maintain the English language in as many domains as possible. 

Minorities in multilingual countries like India are generally 
bilinguals, if not, multilinguals. The Anglo-Indians belong 
to one such category. The process of. persistently retaining 
features of the old culture while adapting features of the new 
culture is perceptible within this community. Language is the 
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vehicle of culture, it is both a part of a culture and a reflection 
of the whole of a culture (Rayfield, 1970). It is evident that 
this community use the English language to express tradition 
as well as modernity and wherever necessary acquire more languages 
for communicational facility. 

Without going- into the theoretical and■ operational problems 
the classification of bilinguals has run into, one can suggest 
that the Anglo-Indians possess the characteristics of both the 
coordinate and compound bilinguals (Weinreich, 1970). The second 
and third generation of" the community are bilingual and bicultural, 
each language used by them is an expression of as well as a means 
of interaction within each universe. The first generation, however, 
have developed an integrated culture and use both languages to 
express this integrated culture. In other words, they are bi¬ 
linguals but unicultural, which is a synthesis of the western 
and Indian culture. 

IV.6. Code Switching and the Anglo-Indians 

Social Scientists have viewed code-switching differently. 
Pietro ( 1976) views it as "the use of more than one language 
by communicants in the execution of a speech act". To Hymes 
it is "a common term for alternative use of two or more language 
varieties of a language or even speech styles". In the case of 
the Anglo-Indians the definition of Pietro is more appropriate. 

Srinivas (1962) has spoken of the processes of Sanskritization 
and Westernization in the Indian society. When one accepts status 
as the parameter, one. finds that while an Indian language speaker 
switches either to high varieties or to English to indicate his/her 
superior status, the reverse is not true. One must also make 
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.a distinction among those Indians who have acquired English well 
and use English even in their home domain and those Anglo-Indians 
who use English as mother tongue (English speaking Indian homes 
usually obtains in middle and upper middle class families where 
English prevails as a way of life). Among this category one 
can observe code switching to one of the Indian languages, but 
this is with a view to establishing identity with the local Indian 
community with whom they are related. The Anglo-Indians on the 
contrary, when they are proficient in one or more Indian languages, 
tend to allocate functional roles to these languages but are 
seldom found to switch languages within a discourse. it is 
possible that the Ferenghis at Fort Cochin in the process of 
loss of their mother tongue - English may have passed through 
a phase of code switching. 

In multilingual and multiethnic countries where ethnicity 
and language reinforce each other to define small communication 
zones,, functional allocation of roles of different languages 
becomes a natural phenomena. A person shifting from one language 
to another or from one variety of a language to another variety 
depending on the role of the speaker, the status of the addressee 
and the exigencies of the situation is a common thing under these 
conditions. When a person controls many language varieties one 
might except that he could shift from one language to the other 
even within a simple discourse. 

In India ethnic groups using language as a marker of identity 
is very common. With increasing mobility, mass media, and large 
scale printing agencies, heightened awareness of differences 
in dialects and sociolects has percolated to levels where it 
did not exist earlier. Whether to indicate one's status, one's 
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knowledge, one's sense of superiority, one's identity with the 
listener, one’s difference from him, or maintaining the secrecy 
of a message from chance listeners, people switch codes, sometimes 
consciously and sometimes unconsciously. This has relevance 
to the study of bilingualism on the' one hand and identity main¬ 
tenance or loss on the other. 

Study of language use in domains of the home, among the 
members of the family and among members of the community indicate 
that the Anglo-Indians in Mysore exclusively use English. Study 
of the Anglo-Indian community in different parts of the country 
in relation to the degree of commitment to their language may 
throw better light on this point. 

IV.7. Duration of Stay and Language Behaviour 

Correlation of individuals grouped on the basis'of the number 
of years of their stay in Mysore with the languages they speak, 
read, write and comprehend has been analysed mainly to find out - 

1) Whether they read, write and speak the English language, 

which is their mother tongue 

2) Whether stay requires and leads to the learning- of the 

dominant state language. 

3) Whether stay has anything to do with the acquisition 

of dominant languages, of the neighbouring 'states includ¬ 
ing Hindi. 

4) Whether stay results in loss of the ethnic language. 

The gouping of period of stay is as follows: 

From one year to five years; six years to ten years; eleven 
years to fifteen years and above fifteen years. 

The following is an aggregate list of languages known by 
the individuals. However, not any single group or individual 



controls all the languages. 

1) English 

2) Portuguese 

3) French 

4) Hindi 

5) Kannada 
• 6) Tamil 

7) Malayalam 

8) Telugu 

9) Konkani 

10) Urdu 

11) _ Coorgi 
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Table 2 shows those individuals who have ' lived in Mysore 
for a period of years ranging from 

1) one to six years = (I) - 

2) Six to ten years = (II) 

3) Eleven to fifteen years = (III) 

4) Over fifteen years = (IV) respectively 
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Table 2 


Speak 

Sex/ 

Read 

Write 

Comprehend 

only 

No 

response 

Languages 

! II 111 IV 

1 11 III iv 

1 II i'll IV 

1 II HI iv 

I II 111 IV 


Male 













English 

3 

7 

6 

34 

3 

7 

6 

34 

3 7 

6 

34 


Hindi 

2 

1 

5 

22 

2 

- 

4 

IQ 

2 - 

2 

10 

***•"■ 

Kannada 

1 

- 

4 

34 

- 

- 

2 

12 

- - 

2 

11 

- 2 - 

Tamil 

2 

3 

3 

29 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- - 

2 

1 

- 1 - 

Malayalam 

1 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- - 


3 

— ■“ ” 

T elugu 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

■- 

. - 

— 

*" ** • 




Urdu 

- 

- 

2 

11 

- 

- 

- 

- 





Portuguese 


- 


3 

- 

- 

■ - 

- 

- - 

- 

- 

~~ ~ ~ 

French 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 


1 


Latin 

- 

- 


~ 


' 







Female 


English 

3 

8 

8 

41 

3 

8 

8 

41 

3 

8 

8 

41 - - - 

Hindi 

3 

4 

3 

23 

2 

5 

4 

16 

2 

4 

4 

16 - - > - 

Kannada 

2 

3 

7 

38 

- 

1 

7 

12 

- 

1 

6 

11 - - -. - 

Tamil , 

- 

6 

5 

34 

- 

1 

-- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

2 - - - 

Malayalam 

1 

2 

- 

2 

- 

1 


- 

- 

1 

- 

«■ "* ~ _ 

Telugu 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 







2 

Urdu 

- 

- 

- 

3 

” 








Konkani 

1 

- 

- 


- 

- 


— 

— 




Portuguese 

1 

- 


2 


- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

— “ — _ 

French 

- 

1 

- 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1 

“ 

1 


1 

Coorgi 
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Analysis of subjects who have lived in Mysore between one 
and five years indicates that the immediate communication network 
in which the individuals are placed does not exert sufficient 
pressure for learning the local dominant language. This may also 
probably be due to their control of languages of the neighbouring 
states which are sufficient to meet the immediate communicational 
needs. Only one male has a spoken control over the Kannada 
language. 

Hindi is the next language that is spoken, read and written 
by most of the individuals with the exception of one male who 
does not know the language and one who does not control the skills 
of reading and writing. 

One male has the spoken control over Malayalam and two over 
Tamil and Telugu. The females control the spoken skill of Tamil, 
Malayalam, Telugu and Konkani. The languages known are thus 
a- reflection of the language background in terms of geographical 
region of the individuals. One female controls the spoken skill 
of Portuguese. This is an example of the maintenance of ethnic 
language. 

English is consistently spoken, read and written by all 
the individuals both male and female. 

The analysis of those who have lived in Mysore between six 
and ten years indicates that all the individuals control all 
the skills in English. 

No other single language is controlled by all, i.e., none 
control all the four skills of a single language. Hindi is spoken 
by one, Kannada is comprehended by two, Tamil is spoken by three 
comprehended by one. Telugu is spoken by one. 
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What is perceptible is that the females know more of the 
other Indian languages. They read, write and speak Hindi, Kannada, 
Tamil, Malayalam and French. From a scrutiny of the questionnaires, 
use of other Indian languages does not appear necessary in so 
far as the males are concerned, and therefore learning of the 
languages does not arise. For example, in a working situation 
like the Railways, the individual who was the Loco-Foreman, made 
use of Tamil and Telugu at the spoken level with his colleagues 
and English at the written level for correspondence, etc. In 

case of the females, who are usually in the teaching profession, 
it is the profession that demands use of many languages. Therefore, 
they persevere in learning other Indian languages. Those who 

have lived in Mysore for periods ranging from eleven to fifteen 
years control reading, writing and speaking of English, the majority 
of them, both males and females, control Hindi and Kannada in 
all the three skills. The males, however, control Tamil m all 
the three skills, whereas five females only speak the language. 
One male speaks Telugu and two Urdu. One female comprehends the 

Coorgi language. 

In the previous batch the women knew many more languages. 
One could argue that with longer stay the males seem to have 
acquired more languages and that multilingualism has atrophied 
in the case of women who have less exposure to the environment- 
This hypothesis cannot be sustained. The fact is that the three 
males who control the three skills in Tamil have migrated from 
Tamil Nadu, where they have studied Tamil as second language 
' in school. The majority in this group are those who have had 
to study Kannada and Hindi in School. They belong to the first 
generation and hence do not know other neighbouring dominant state 
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languages, like Telugu and Malayalam, as the previous groups 
do. 

A majority of subjects have stayed in Mysore for more than 
15 years. Analysis indicates that, all the males, control the 
skills of speaking, reading and writing English. All of them 
can speak the local dominant language, i.e., Kannada. A large 

number, speak Hindi and Tamil. The other languages known to them 
are Malayalam and Urdu. 

Three males and two females can speak Portuguese. One male 
can comprehend Portuguese. One male and two females speak French, 

two males and one female can read and one male and one female 

can write French. 

Among the females, besides overall control over English, the 

majority of them control Kannada, Hindi and Tamil, especially 
the skill of speaking. Few of them speak Telugu, Malayalam and 
Urdu. 

Conclusions 

Long periods of stay in a particular place does not neces¬ 
sarily entail that an individual learns the dominant state language. 
What is of paramount importance is the motivation and need for 
the use of a particular language and proper environment for its 
re-inforcement. 

Most of the Anglo-Indians are conversant in Hindi and the 
neighbouring dominant state languages. Therefore, many of the 
situations that demand use of languages other than English, are 
met by these languages. This is also due to the fact that the 
city is multilingual. Moreover, the new immigrants communicate 
with and through persons coming from the same linguistic background 
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as theirs. The non-perseverence of the Anglo-Indian community 
in learning the dominant state language, i.e., Kannada, wherever 
it exists, can be attributed to these factors. 



CHAPTER - V 


ATTITUDES OF THE ANGLO-INDIANS IN MYSORE CITY 
TOWARDS ENGLISH AND OTHER INDIAN LANGUAGES 


Fishman (1970) classified studies on language attitudes 
into three major categories. 

1) Those dealing with language oriented or language directed 

studies. 

These primarily relate to evaluations or ratings of language 
or language varieties such as: 

(a) Classicial/Standard/Official versus Modern/Non¬ 

standard/Vernacular varieties, respectively. 

(b) Creoles, Pidgins and Trade languages. 

2) Those dealing with community-wide stereo-typed impressions 

towards particular languages or language varieties 
(and in some cases their speakers, functions, etc.). 

This category is concerned with the social significance 
of languages or language varieties, such as, attitudes 
towards speakers of situationally peculiar or appropriate 
language varieties; attitudes towards speakers of diffe¬ 
rent languages in multilingual settings, etc. 

3) Those concerned with the implementation of different 

types of language attitudes. This category include 
language choice and usage; language re-inforcement and 
planning; language learning; expressed views about 
inter-dialect mutual intelligibility, etc. 

The present study on attitudes is mainly in the area of 
social significance of language varieties, i.e., its implementa¬ 
tion in so far as it relates to language choice and usage, and 
language learning. 
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Gumperz (1971) views 'Language' as "by far the most powerful 
and versatile medium of communication. Verbal interaction is 
a social process in which utterances are selected m accordance 
with socially recognised norms and expectations". Therefore, 
the analysis on attitudes to languages and their use, and the 
picture that emerges from the analysis is a reflection of the 
socially defined universe of the community. 

Ten statements on a five point scale beginning from 'strongly 
agree', through 'strongly disagree', 'agree', 'disagree', to 
'neutral' were administered to 115 persons - 63 females and 52 
males - belonging to 39 families to elicit personal opinions. 
On close scrutiny of the five point scale and the analysis of 
responses, it is found convenient to merge 'agree' with 'strongly 
agree' and 'disagree' with 'strongly disagree'. Therefore, the 
opinions are grouped into 'agree', 'neutral' and disagree . 
One male has not responded to the statements. There are several 
who have not responded to all statements. 

The first statement is "the Indian languages are as important 
as English". 


Response Based on Sex 


Sex 


Agree 

Neutral 

Don‘t know 

Males = 52 

41 

= 78.85 

1 = 1.92 

8 = 15.38 

Females = 63 

54 

= 85.71 

— 

9 = 14.29 


Table excludes non-response. 
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Response Based on Education 


Level of education 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Elementary and 

Middle = 10 

7 = 70.00 

— 

3 - 30.00 

High School = 82 

69 = 84.15 

1 = 1.22 

10 = 12.20 

College = 23 

19 = 82.61 

— 

4 = 17.39 

Table excludes non-response. 



Response Based on 

Occupation 


Occupation 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

1. Students = 8 

8 = 100.00 

— 

— 

2. Teachers = 24 

20 = 83.33 

— 

4 = 16.67 

3. Govt. Service = 18 

14 = 83.33 

— 

3 = 16.67 

4. Private Service = 16 

12 = 75.00 

— 

4 = 25.00 

5. Retired = 12 

9 = 75.00 

1 = 8.33 

2 = 15.67 

6. Housewives = 23 

19 = 82.61 

— 

4 = 17.39 

7. No response = 14 

12 = 85.71 

— 

1 = 7.14 

8. Total 

95 = 82.61 

1 = .87 

17 = 14.78 

Table excludes non-response. 




Response Based 

on Age 


Age 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

1. 15-35 = 42 

35 = 83.33 

— 

6 = 14.29 

2. 35-50 = 36 

30 = 83.33 

— 

5 = 13.89 

3. 50+ = 37 

30 = 81.08 

1.= 2.70 

6 = 16.22 


Table excludes non-response. 
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On the whole, 95 (82.61%), whether male or female, irrespective 
of the level of education or occupation, agree with the statement. 
This shows that the community perceives the importance of Indian 
Languages to be at par with English. The Indian languages are 
as important as English because even though English is the language 
of home as well as to a certain extent in various other domains, 

knowledge of the other Indian languages helps maintain closer 

affinity, contact with and acceptance by people around the 

community. 

82.61% of the subjects agree that Indian languages are as 
important as English. However, 77.39% disagree with the second 

statement "Anglo-Indian children should study through the Indian 

language medium in school". 


Response Based on Sex 


Sex 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Males = 52 

8 = 15.38 

1 = 1.92 

42 = 80.77 

Females =63 

13 = 20.63 

3 = 4.76 

47 -== 74.60 

• 1 ‘ ; 

Table excludes non- 

response. 




Response Based on 

Education 


Leve of education 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

1. Elementary and 

Middle = 10 

2. High School = 82 

3. College = 23 

2 = 20.00 

15 = 18.27 

4 = 17.39 

3 = 3.60 

1 =4.35 

8 = 80.00 

63 = 76.83 

18 = 78.26 


Table excludes non-response. 
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Response Based on Occupation 


Occupation 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

1 . Students = 8 

— 

— 


8 = 100.00 

2. Teachers = 24 

5 = 20.83 

1 = 

4.17 

18 = 75.00 

3. Govt. Service = 18 

4 = 22.22 

1 = 

5.56 

13 = 72.22 

4 . Private Service = 16 

3 = 18.75 

— 


13 = 81.25 

5. Retired = 12 

1 = 8.33 

— 


11 = 91.67 

6 . Housewives = 23 

6 = 26.06 

2 = 

8.70 

15 = 65.22 

7 . Non-response = 14 

2 =14 ."29 

2 = 

14.29 

9 = 64.29 

8 . Total 

21 = 18.26 

4 = 

3.48 

89 = 77.39 

Table excludes non-response. 





Responsed Based 

on Age 



Age 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

1. 25-35 = 42 

13 = 30.95 

— 


29 = 69.05 

2. 35-50 = 36 

2 = 5.56 

4 = 

11.11 

29 = 80.56 

3. 50+ = 37 

6 = 16.22 

— 


31 = 83.78 


Table excludes non-response. 


Even though the Anglo-Indians perceive the importance of 
Indian languages as contact languages, they do not agree to such 
language use in education which would in any way dilute or threaten 
English which is the most important indicator or group solidarity. 
Besides, studying through the English medium has a very wide 
scope for higher education, helps contact with diverse peoples 
of the world and even to secure jobs in any part of the country 
or abroad. Only one person in the entire sample has had the 
first seven years of schooling through the medium of Kannada. 
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Even she has a neutral attitude to the statement that the Anglo- 
Indian children should study through the Indian language medium. 

Statement 3 : "Use of Indian languages could destroy the dis¬ 
tinctiveness of the Anglo-Indian community". 


Response Based on Sex 


1 

Sex 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Males = 52 

27 = 51.92 

4 = 7.69 

20 = 38.46 

Females = 63 

24 = 38.10 

3 = 4.76 

36 = 57.14 

Table excludes non-response. 



Response Based 

on Education 


Level of education 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Elementary and 

' . - 



Middle = 10 

4 = 40.00 

1 = 10.00 

5 = 50.00 

High School =82 

38 = 46.34 

5 = 6.10 

39 = 47.56 

College = 23 

9 = 39.13 

1 = 4.35 

13 = 56.52 

Table excludes non-response. 



Resonse Based 

on Occupation 


Occupation 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

1 . Students = 8 
$ 

6 = 75.00 

2 = 25.00 


2. Teachers = 24 

7 = 29.16 

1 = 4.17 

16 = 66.67 

3. Govt. Service = 18 

8 = 44.44 

2 = 11.11 

8 = 44.44 

4. Private Service = 16 

10 = 62.50 

— 

6 = 37.50 

5. Retired = 12 

6 = 50.00 

1 = 8.33 

5 = 41.67 

6 . Housewives = 23 

12 = 52.17 

— 

11= 47.83 

7. Non-response 

2 = 14.29 

1 = 7.14 

10 = 71.43 

8 . Total 

51 = 44.35 

7 = 6.09 

56 = 48.70 


Table excludes non-response. 
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Response Based on Age 



Age 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

1 . 

15-35 = 42 

21 = 50.00 

5 = 11.90 

16 = 38.10 

2 . 

35-50 = 36 

14 = 38.89 

1 = 2.78 

20 = 55.56 

3. 

50+ = 37 

16 = 43.24 

1 - 2.70 

20 = 54.06 


Table excludes non-response. 


Analysis of the tables indicate that there is a contradiction 
of opinion among those who belong to the 15-35 age group, with 
those above 35 years. It is possible that there is a hint of 
a resurgent identity affirmation among the young. However, the 
data is too thin to permit such a statement. . On the whole, 44.35% 
agree with the statement and 48.70% disagree with the statement. 
Subjects are evenly balanced in their opinion about the role 
of Indian languages affecting the distinctiveness of the community. 
This fits in with the trend of reactions to the two previous 
statements. Language is part of a culture and so.it does influence 
the maintenance and distinctiveness of a community.. This explains 
the fear of a large segment of the population who feel that use 
of Indian languages may affect their distinctiveness. However, 
complimentary use of languages in various domains does not neces¬ 
sarily affect the community to such an extent so as to destroy 
its distinctiveness. This explains the disagreement of an equally 
large segment with statement No.3. 

It is possible to correlate the languages used by -individuals 
in reading newspapers/magazines/books, seeing movies, language 
used with members of the family, friends in the locality, friends 
at school, members of the religious order, fellow worshippers 
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and fellow workers with statement No. 3 (use of Indian language 
would destroy the distinctiveness of the Anglo-Indian community). 
What emerges in the correlation is that except in the area of 
language use among the fellow religious worshippers, and friends 
at school, the agreement and disagreement with the statement 
is balanced.' This might indicate a caution in maintaining distinc¬ 
tive use of languages among peer groups and in religious matters, 
both of which have some importance in maintaining community 
identity. 

Statement No. 4 : "The use of English gives cultural superiority 
over the local people". 



Response Based 

on Sex 


Sex * 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Males = 52 

22 = 42.31 

6 = 11.54 

23 = 44.23 

Females = 63 

30 = 47.62 

4 = 6.35 

29 = 46.03 

Table excludes non- 

-response. 




Response Based on 

Education 


Level of education 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Elementary and 
Middle = 10 

4 = 40.00 

— . 

6 = 60.00 

High School =82 

38 = 46.34 

5 = 6.10 

38 = 46.44 

College = 23 

9 = 39.13 

5 = 21.74 

9 = 39.13 

Table excludes non- 

-response. 
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Response Based on Occupation 


Occupation 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

1. Students = 8 

1 = 12.50 

4 = 50.00 

3 = 37.50 

2. Teachers =24 

12 = 50.00 

2 = 8.33 

10 = 41.67 

3. Govt. Service = 18 

5 = 27.78 

2 = 11.11 

11 = 61.11 

4. Private Service = 16 

8 = 50.00 

— 

8 = 50.00 

5. Retired =12- 

7 = 58.33 

2 =16.67 

3 = 25.00 

6 . Housewives = 23 

13 = 56.52 

1 = 4.35 

9 = 39.13 

7 . Non-response = 13 

5 = 35.71 

— 

8 = 57.15 

8 . Total 

51 = 44.35 

10 = 8.70 

53 = 46.09 

Table excludes non-response. 




Response Based 

on Age 


Age 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

1. 15-35 = 42 

20 = 47.62 

5 = 11.90 

17 = 40.48 

2. 35-50 = 36 

13 = 36.11 

3 = 8.33 

19 = 52.78 

3. 50+ = 37 

18 = 48.65 

2 = 5.41 

17 = 45.94 


I able excludes non-response. 


Whatever may have been the situation in the past, at the 
present time, the community, as a whole, does not stand on cultural 
superiority. The fact that 8.70% are neutral adds strength to 
this conclusion. The agreement with the statement, at the most, 
may be an expression of pride for English which is the dominant 
cultural token. The agreement with the .statement may be due 
to the fact that the control and fluency the Anglo-Indians have 
in speaking the English ^anguage gives a complex to the non-Anglo- 
Indians that in turn gives the feeling of cultural superiority 
over the local people. 
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Statement No.5 : 

Indians to participate 

ANGLO-INDIANS 

"Use of English does not permit the Anglo- 

in the local culture". 

Response Based on Sex 

Sex 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Male = 52 

16 = 30.77 

12 = 23.08 

23 = 44.23 

Females = 63 

17 =26.98 

6 = 9.52 

40 = 63.49 

Table excludes non-response. 



Response Based on 

Education 


Level of education 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

1 . Elementary and 




Middle = 10 

' 4 = 40.00 

1 = 10.00 

5 = 50.00- 

2. High'School = 82 

24 = 29.27 

12 = 14.6-3 

45 = 54.88 

3. College = 23 

5 = 21.74 

5 = 21.74 

13 = 56.53 

Table excludes non-response. 


- 

Response Based on 

Occupation 


Occupation 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

1. Students = 8 

— 

4 = 50.00 

4 = 50.00 

2. Teachers = 24 

11 = 45.83 

1 = 4.17 

12 =50.00 

3. Govt. Service = 18 

5 = 27.78 

4 = 22.22 

9 = 50.00 

4. Private Serice = 16 

4 = 25.00 

4 = 25.00 

8 = 50.00 

5. Retired = 12 

6 = 50.00 

2 = 16.67 

4 = 33.33 

6 . Housewives =23 

7 = 30.43 

4 = 17.39 ' 

12 = 52.17 

7. Non-response = 14 

— 


13 = 92.86 

8 . Total 

33 = 28.70 

re = 15.65 

63 = 54.78 


Table excludes non-response 
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Response Based on Age 



Age 


Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

1 . 

15-35 

= 42 

13 = 30.95 

6 

= 14.29 

23 = 54.76 

2 . 

35-50 

= 36 

10 = 27.78 

8 

= 22.22 

17 = 47.22 

3. 

50+ = 

37 

11 = 29.73 

4 

= 10.81 

22 = 59.46 


Table 

excludes 

non-response. 





The 

Anglo- 

Indians, in the past. 

were 

an exclusive 

community. 


However, with other Indian languages getting preferred second 
language status, their communication with other Indian language 
speakers has increased. The very fact that 54.78% disagree with 
the statement and 15.65% of the total number of subjects are 

neutral, indicates that the community, by and large, do not con¬ 
sider English as a barrier to participation in the local culture. 

The two statements (1) use of English gives cultural 

superiority over the local people, and (2) use of English does 
not permit the Anglo-Indians to participate in the local culture, 

are related. The results of both statements show that English, 

though a distinctive marker of corporate group identity, is not 
a stumbling block in participating in the local culture. 

This compares well with the analysis pertaining to language 
use in five domains which establishes the shift from a purely 
mono!ingugl situation through a grudging acceptance of an Indian 
language to preference for Indian languages as second languages. 
When the Anglo-Indians were monolinguals they almost excluded 
use of the local language, they did not take its existence into 
account. The present generation operates in a framework of co¬ 
existence of both the mother tongue as well as the local language. 
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This is an indication of an emergent bilingual culture. While 
Kannada serves the unifying function in relation to the immediate 
environment, English performs the separatist function marking 
them as a distinct entity. 


Statement No .6 

: "Anglo-Indian 

children fail 

in Kannada 

and Hindi in school" 

• 




Response Based 

on Sex 


Sex 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Male = 52 

Female =63 

25 = 48.08 

44 = 69.84 

13 = 25.00 

7 = 11.11 

13 = 25.00 

12 = 19.05 

Table excludes non- 

response. 




Response Based on 

Education 


Level of education 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

1. Elementary and 

Middle = 10 

2. High School =82 

3. College = 23 

7 = 70.00 

47 = 57.32 

14 = 60.87 

1 = 10.00 

14 = 17.07 

4 = 17.39 

2 = 20.00 

20 = 24.39 

5 = 21.74 


Table excludes non-response. 


Response Based on Occupation 



Occupation 


Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

1 . 

Students = 8 

6 

= 

75.00 


— 


2 = 25.00 

2 . 

Teachers = 24 

16 

= 

66.67 

3 

= 

12.50 

5 = 20.83 

3. 

Govt. Service = 18 

10 

= 

55.56 

2 

= 

11.11 

6 = 33.33 

4. 

Private Service = 16 

8 

= 

50.00 

4 

= 

25.00 

4 = 25.00 

5. 

Retired =12 

6 

= 

50.00 

4 

= 

33.33 

. 2 = 16.67 

6 . 

Housewives = 23 

17 

= 

73.91 

2 

= 

8.70 

4 = 17.39 

7. 

' Non-response = 14 

5 

= 

35.71 

5 

= 

35.71 

3 = 21.43 

8. 

Total 

66 

= 

57.39 

21 

= 

18.26 

27 = 23.48 


Table excludes non-response, 
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Response Based on Age 


Age 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

1• 15-35 = 42 

2. 35-50 = 36 

3. 50+ = 37 

27 = 64.29 

20 = 55.56 

21 = 56.76 

7 = 16.67 

5 = 13.89 

8 = 21.62 

8 = 19.04 

10 = 27.78 

8 = 21.62 

I able excludes non-response. 



That the majority agreement with this question may indicate 
negative proof of a feeling of cultural distinctiveness. In 
saying that the Anglo-Indian children fail in Hindi and Kannada, 
the sentiment expressed is lack of motivation, lack of perception 

of need, and above all these two belonging to the outer circle 
Of group identity. 

statement No.7 : "Lack of special methods or materials used 

to teach Kannada and Hindi to the Anglo-Indian children results 
in initial failure and apathy". 


Response Based on 

Sex 


Sex 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Males = 52 

Females = 63 

35 = 67.31 

44 = 69.84 

4 = 7.69 

7 = 11.11 

11 = 21.15 

10 = 15.87 

auie excludes non-response. 


--- 


Response Based on Education 


Level of education 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

1. Elementary and 

Middle =10 9 = 90.00 

2. High School = 82 53 = 64.63. 

3. College =23 17 = 73.91 

.10 = 12.20 

1 = 4.35 

1 ■= 10.00 

15 = 18.29 

5 = 27.74 

1 aDie excludes non 

-response. 
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Response Based on Occupation 


Occupation 


Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

1. Students = 8 

7 

= 87.50 

— 

1 = 12.50 

2. Teachers = 24 

17 

= 70.83 

2 = 8.33 

4 = 16.67 

3. Govt. Service = 18 

12 

= 66.67 ' 

— 

5 = 27.78 

4. Private Service = 16 

1 1 

= 68.75 

1 = 6.25 

3 = 18.75 

5. Retired = 12 

6 

= 50.00 

3 = 25.00 

3 = 25.00 

6 . Housewives = 23 

15 

= 65.22 

5 = 21.74 

3 = 13.04 

7 . Non-response = 14 

11 

= 78.57 

— 

2 = 14.29 

8 . Total 

78 

= 67.83 

12 = 10.43 

21 = 18.26 

Table excludes non-response. 




' 

Response Based 

on Age 


Age 


Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

1. 15-35 = 42 

29 

= 69.05 

3 = 7.14 

7 = 16.67 

2. 35-50 = 36 

22 

= 61.11 

4 = 11.11 

9 = 25.00 

3. 50+ = 37 

26 

= 70.27 

4 = 10.81 

7 = 18.92 


Table excludes non-response. 


The overwhelming agreement demonstrates almost a relief in 
finding causes for a fact which is educationally irksome to the 
community. 

The last two statements (1) Anglo-Indian children fail in 
Hindi and Kannada; and (2) lack of special methods and materials 
used to teach these languages results in initial failure and 
apathy, are related. 

In the first statement, half the population agree. The next 
statement confirms this. The cultural heritage of the Anglo-Indians 
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is distinct from that of the local culture. The language spoken 
at home is English and this is re-inforced in school where the 
medium of instruction is English. The language used when talking 
with the peer group is also English. The methods and materials 
used for teaching English are usually superior in comparison to 
those used for Indian languages as they are backed by national 
and international research. The result is that the methods and 
materials used to teach other Indian languages are not appropriate 
and rich enough to provide adequate motivation and interest to 
the Anglo-Indian children to study these languages. Alternately, 
it may be because of their feeling of cultural distinctiveness 
and the lack of immediate use of these languages that may inhibit 
the learning of Hindi and Kannada, that may have found expression 
through answer to this question. 


Statement No .8 : ".Anglo-Indian English is better than 
English spoken by Indian language speakers. 


Sex 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Male = 52 

Female = 63 

35 = 67.31 

44 = 69.84 

1 = 1.92 

1 = 1.59 

15 = 28.85 

17 = 26.98 

Table excludes non- 

-response. 




Response Based 
"■ ---;_ « 

on Education 


Level of education 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

1 • Elementary and 
Middle = 10 

2. High School = 82 

3. College = 23 

7 = 70.00 

52 = 63.41 

18 = 78.26 

1 = 10.00 

1 = 4.35 

2 = 20.00 

28 = 34.15 

4 = 17.39 
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Response Based on Occupation 


Occupation 


Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

1 . Students = 8 


5 = 62.50 

— 

3 = 37.50 

2. Teachers = 24 


15 = 62.50 

1 = 4.17 

8 = 33.33 

3. Govt. Service = 

18 

13 =72.22 

— 

5 = 27.78 

4. Private Service : 

= 16 

10 = 62.50 

— . 

6 = 37.50 

5. Retired = 12 


7 = 58.33 

1 = 8.33 

4 = 33.34 

6 . Housewives = 23 


19 = 82.61 

— 

4 = 17.39 

7. Non-response = 

14 

8 = 57.14 

— 

4 = 28.57 

8 . Total 


77 = 66.96 

2 = 1.74 

34 = 29.57 

Table excludes non-response. 





Response Based 

on Age 


Age 


Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

1. 15-35 = 42 


28 = 66.67 

— 

14 = 33.33 

2. 35-50 - 36 


27 = 75.00 

1 = 2.78 

7 = 19.44 

3. 50+ = 37 


23 = 62.16 

1 = 2.70 

12 = 32.43 


Table excludes non-response. 


The large agreement with this statement indicates the pride 
of the Anglo-Indians for their variety of English as a cultural 
token. Although agreement and disagreement were evenly balanced 
in response to the statement that "use of English gives a feeling 
of cultural superiority over the local people, it would seem 
that there is an underlying feeling of linguistic pride as is 
evident from these responses. 

Statement No.9 : "Anglo-Indian English is nearer to the 
Standard British English". 
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Response Based on Sex 


Sex Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

Male =52 49 = 94.23 

1 = 1.92 

1 = 1.92 

Female =63 56 = 88.89 

4 = 6.35 

2 = 3.17 

Table excludes non-response. 



Response Based on 

Education 


Level of education Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

1. Elementary and 

Middle =10 10 = 100.00 

— 

— 

2. High School =82 75 = 91.46 

4 = 4.88 

1 = 1.22 

3. College =23 20 = 86.96 

1 = 4.35 

2 = 8.70 

Table excludes non-response. 


*• 


Response Based, on Occupation 



Occupation 


Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

1 . 

Students = 8 

8 

= 

100.00 

— 

— 

2 . 

Teachers = 24 

20 

= 

83.33 

2 = 8.33 

1 = 4.17 

3. 

Govt. Service = 18 

18 

= 

100.00 

— 

— 

4. 

Private Service = 16 

15 

= 

93.75 

— 

1 = 6.25 

5. 

Retired = 12 

1 1 

= 

91 .67 

1 = 8.33 

— 

6 . 

Housewives = 23 

21 

= 

91.30 

1 = 4.35 

1 = 4.35 

7. 

Non-response = 14 

12 

= 

85.71 

1 = 7.14 

— 

8 . 

Total 

105 


91.30 

5 = 4.35 

2 = 2.61 


Table excludes non-response. 
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Response Based on Age 


Age 

Agree 


Neutral 

Disagree 

1. 15-35 = 42 

2. 35-50 .= 36 

3. 50+ = 37 

41 = 95.24 

30 = 83.33 

35 = 94.59 


1 = 2'. 38' 

2 = 5.56 

2 = 5.41 

3 = 8,33 

Table excludes non 

-response. 




The overwhelming agreement is 
distinctiveness in comparison to 
speakers in the country. 

indicative of a feeling of 
the second language English 

Statement No.10 : "The English 
different states are coloured by the 

of Anglo-Indians 

regional languages" 

residing in 


Response Based 

on 

Sex 


Sex 

Agree 


Neutral 

Disagree 

Male =52 

Female = 63 

82 = 61.54 

39 = 61.90 


7 = 13.46 

4 = 6.35 

11 = 21.15 

19 = 30.16 

Table excludes non- 

response. 





Response Based on 

Education 


Level of education 

Agree 


Neutral 

Disagree 

1. Elementary and 
Middle = 10 

4 = 40.00 


2 = 20.00 

4 = 40.00 

2. High School = 82 

57 = 69.51 


3 = 3.66 

19 = 23.17 

3. College = 23 

10 = 43.48 


6 = 26.09 

7 = 30.43 


Table excludes non-response. 
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Response Based on Occupation 



Occupation 


Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

1 . 

Students = 8 

1 

= 12.50 

4 = 

50.00 

3 =37.50 

2 . 

Teachers =24 

17 

= 70.83 

1 = 

4.17 

5 = 20.83 

3. 

Govt. Service = 18 

14 

= 77.78 

1 = 

5.56 

3 = 16.67 

4. 

Private Service = 16 

10 

= 62.50 

1 = 

6.25 

4 = 25.00 

5. 

Retired = 12 

7 

= 58.33 

3 = 

25.00 

2 = 16.67 

6 . 

Housewives = 23 

13 

= 56.52 

1 = 

4.35 

9 = 39.13 

7. 

Non-response = 14 

90 

= 64.29 

1 = 

7.14 

3 = 21.43 

8 . 

Total 

71 

= 61.74 

11 = 

9.57 

30 = 26.09 


Table excludes non-response. 







Response Based 

on Age 




Age 


Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

1 . 

15-35 = 42 

19 

= 45.24 

5 = 

11.90 

16 = 38.10 

2 . 

35-50 =' 36 

26 

= 72.22 

3 = 

8.33 

6 = 16.67 

3. 

50+ = 37 

26 

= 70.27 

3 = 

8.11 

8 = 21.62 


Table excludes non-response. 

The last three statements are related: 


Many of the Anglo-Indians may not be aware of the variety of 
English that is Standard British English. They have, however, 
agfeed that the English they speak is close to Standard British 
English. This is an indication of the belief in a norm, deeply 
rooted in the sub-conscious of the community which, if it does 
not give a sense of superiority, gives a separate identity. 
Further, when 91.30% think that their English, is nearer Standard 
British English, 68.69% agree that the English they speak is better 
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than the non-Anglo-Indians, and yet again 61.73% agree that there 
is a regional colour. There is an unawareness of the different 
varieties of Standard English like Australian and American English. 
There is an unawareness that there is a variety of English now 
termed as "Indian English" and there exists an awareness that 
the English in their environment has a local colour. This local 
colour may have reference to the varieties of Anglo-Indian English 
rather than English coloured by the dominant Indian languages 
of different regions. 

Statements: 

1) The Indian languages are as important as English, 

2) The Anglo-Indian children should study through the 

Indian language medium in school, 

6 ) The Anglo-Indian children fail in Kannada and Hindi in 

school, 

7) Lack of special methods or materials used to teach 

Hindi and Kannada to the Anglo-Indian children 
results in initial failure and apathy, and 

10) The English of Anglo-Indians residing in different 
states are coloured by the regional languages, 

are responded to more completely and accurately. It would appear 

that they are important to the subjects. 

Statements: 

3) Use of Indian languages would destroy the distinctive¬ 

ness of the Anglo-Indian community. 

4) Use of English gives a feeling of cultural superiority 

to the Anglo-Indian community over the local people. 

5) Use of English does not permit the Anglo-Indian 

to participate in the local culture. 

8 ) Anglo-Indian English is better than the English 

spoken by Indian language speakers, and 
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9) Anglo-Indian English is nearer to the Standard British 
English, 

are either not responded to or are distorted in a socially desir¬ 
able direction. It would appear that they are perceived as 
embarrassing, sensitive in nature, threatening or divergent from 
one's self-image. On the whole, the analysis of the ten statements 
show that there is consistent corporate community solidarity. 
All the subjects seem to be proud to belong to the Anglo-Indian 
community. The perception of Anglo-Indian English being closer 
to British English rather than to Indian English and the fear 
that use of Indian languages could destroy the distinctiveness 
of the community is an affirmation of their affinity with the 
British and the Europeans. The acceptance of Indian languages 
as preferred second languages and acceptance of Indian languages 
as equal in importance to that of English indicate the expression 
of their inter-dependence with the surrounding culture. To be 
culturally rooted in the western way of life and to constantly 
interact with a culture which is different goes to prove the 
conscious search on the part of the Anglo-Indians to find their 
place in a larger matrix, a place, where all can retain their 
identity and yet live an integrated life. 

A Chi square Text was conducted mainly to find out whether 
the attitude of the respondents to the ten statements are dependent 
on the demographic factors such as: age, occupation, education 
and sex. 

In so far as the attitude in relation to age is concerned, 
excepting for statement number two, age is not a significant factor. 
What is significant in statement number two is that there is a 
shift in attitude and acceptance of Indian languages other than 
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English as the medium of instruction for Anglo-Indian children. 


The percentages are 

as follows: 



Age 

Agree 

Neutral 

Disagree 

1. 15-35 = 42 

2. 35-50 = 36 

3. 50+ = 37 

13 = 30.95 

2 = 5.56 

6 = 16.22 

4 = 11.11 

29 = 69.05 

29 = 80.56 

31 = 83.78 


What is perceptible from the above table is as follows: 

The older group (50+) are very categorical in their response. 
This has a bearing on the response to language used in various 
domains. Respondents belonging to this age group use English 
in almost all domains with hardly any use of other Indian languages. 
In response to this statement 83.78% of this group disagree that 
the Anglo-Indian children should study through the medium of 
other Indian languages. 

The reaction of respondents who belong to the age group of 
35-50 years, even though they show grudging acceptance of use 
of another Indian language, 80.56% disagree that the Anglo-Indian 
children should study through the Indian language medium. 

The 20% fall in disagreement with the statement in the age 
group of 15-35 shows a slant towards the dominant Indian languages. 

Occupation is an important factor in the life and behaviour 
of a community. It is perhaps at the respective places of occupa¬ 
tion that consciousness in the use of English is most perceptible. 
The Chi Square Test conducted correlating occupation with attitude 
shows that attitude is dependent on occupation in so far as state¬ 
ment No.4 is concerned "use of English gives a feeling of cultural 
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superiority to the Anglo-Indian community over the local people". 
44.35% agree and 46.09% disagree. This percentage refers to the 
total population of the sample. As can be seen from the statements 
above the student community are the least to agree and the most 
who are neutral in their attitude to this statement. Those who 
are in Government service disagree with the statement. This may 
be interpreted as areas of fast social change and thus the attitude 
of these groups assumes importance. Whereas, teachers, housewives, 
retired people and people of private service agree with the state¬ 
ment. Perhaps these are areas where English does enjoy social 
prestige. 

Occupation categories are related with attitudes in so far as 
statement No.10 is concerned. Subjects belonging to all occupa¬ 
tions except the student community agree with the statement. 

‘ The Chi Square Test correlating education and attitude shows 
that educational categories are dependent on attitudes. This is 
with reference to statement No.10, which is, "the English of 
Anglo-Indians residing in different states are coloured by the 
regional languages". 

At the Elementary and Middle School level 40% agree, 40% dis¬ 
agree and 20% are neutral. 

At the High School level 68.51% agree, 23.17% disagree, and 
3.66% are neutral. 

At the College level 43.48% agree, 30.43% disagree and 26.09% 
are neutral. 

Regarding sex and attitude the Chi Square Test shows that sex 
is dependent on attitude in so far as statement No. 6 is concerned. 
"The Anglo-Indian children fail in Kannada and Hindi in school". 
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48.08% of the males agree and 69.84% of the females agree. This 
difference may be due to the fact that the females play a major 
role in the education of children. It may also be that the males 
would prefer retiscence in responding to such, a statement. More¬ 
over, 24 females are in the teaching profession and are in a 
better position to judge the performance of children in comparison 

to the other children. 


Conclusion 

The attitudinal analysis reinforces conclusions otherwise 
obtained in this study. The Anglo-Indians of Mysore do not only 
competently handle their mother tongue, English, in spite of 
pressures exerted by the dominant Indian language! e) and the 
second language English, but also perceive their language to 
be closer to Standard British English. They give due importance 
to the Indian languages, but are aware of their deficiency in 
them. They give the Indian languages preferred second language 
status, but do not agree to their use as medium. They are proud 
of their variety of English as a token of their community solidarity 

and distinctive identity. 




CHAPTER - VI 


CONCLUSIONS 

The Anglo-Indians in Mysore form .03 per cent of the population 
of the city of Mysore. Such a small group representing eight 
European descent groups and drawn primarily from Kerala and Tamil- 
nadu are placed in a multilingual matrix, where besides the dominant 
language Kannada, they are exposed to Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, 
Urdu, Hindi, Marathi, Punjabi, Kodagu and Tulu. A city with a 
University centre and a large number of educational institutions, 
there is always a large segment of second language speaking popula¬ 
tion, both settled and transient, who naturally influence one 
another. In this setting the small Anglo-Indian community have 
not only maintained its distinct identity, but expresses it through 
their mother tongue, a variety of carefully cultivated English, 
which is not only recognised as different by most second language 
users of English but almost unquestioningly accepted as the model. 
The Anglo-Indian teachers in convents and English medium schools 
have contributed to the prestige of this variety of English. 

Most of the Anglo-Indians have been in Mysore for at least 
three generations. Hardly three families are first generation 
settlers. Generation is significant for more than one reason 
for the present study. For convenience, generation has been 
defined in terms of age groups - 15—35, 35-50 and 50+. First of 
all, there is a distinct correlation between attitude towards 
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Indian languages other than English and generations of Anglo-Indians. 
For example, the older generation had the European languages 
as home language and English for all other purposes. The middle 
generation had adopted English as their home language and there 
was a grudging recognition to the other Indian languages. The 
present generation gives preferred second language status to 
one or more Indian languages. Secondly, the change in the language 
behaviour of the community in respect of their mother tongue 
can be better perceived in terms of generation. For example, 
if one takes features like monophthongisation of diphthongs and 
diphthongisation of triphthongs, then it will be seen that there 
is laxity in the middle generation. The older generation being 
closer to the English maintained a closeness to Standard British 
English which became lax in the succeeding generation. War, 
frustration, immigration are some of the factors usually attributed 
as causes of this laxity. But the present generation, because 
of a heightened sense of identity and strict socialisation, through 
cultivation have acquired the variety of English which is closer 
to that of the older generation. 

In spite of the Constitutional position of descent as the 
defining criteria for the Anglo-Indians, the community through 
a consensus has adopted English mother tongue as the defining 
criteria.. Therefore, in spite of European descent the Franco-- 
Indians in Pondicherry, the Portuguese-Indians in Goa and Mangalore 
and the Feringhees in Kerala are not accepted as Anglo-Indians. 
One unique phonetic feature of Anglo-Indian English in Mysore 
is centralisation of vowels. It would appear as though the social 
meaning of centralisation is the assertion of Anglo-Indian identity. 

There has been considerable discussion on Indian English by 
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scholars both inside and outside the country. While one opinion 
is that there exists a variety with regional social tag which 
can be considered as Indian English in the same way as the American, 
the African or the Australian English another opinion finds 
no basis for positing a system for such a variety. While one 
opinion calls for positing a kline of bilingualism, another opinion 
speaks of sub-regional variations dominated by regional Indian 
languages. All these discussions however relate to English as 
second language. Hans Kurath (1969) says, "In the British Isles 
some cultured Scots and Irish men take pride in their own adaptation 
of the Received Standard of England. In England itself, the 
west and the north show the influence of popular speech upon 
the standard". About the U.S.A. he says, "Eastern and western 
New England, the Hudson valley from New York to AltJany, eastern 
Pennsylvania centering on Philadelphia, eastern Virginia to the 
Blue Ridge, and South Carolina have preserved to this day distinc¬ 
tive configurations of phonological and lexical features, that 
characterise the speech of Bostonians, New Yorkers. Philadelphians, 
Virginians and South Carolinians". If the rural folk speech, 
and the speech of the vast middle class in the U.K. and the U.S.A., 
in spite of its regional and social diversity can be treated 
as British or American English, there is no reason why on the 
same token Indian English or Anglo-Indian English cannot be treated 
as viable varieties and valid fields of investigation. In fact, 
the cultivated English speech in India shows much less diversity 
and the cultivated mother tongue of Anglo-Indians in Mysore shows 
a greater degree of homogeneity than some other areas. 

English as mother tongue in India has received almost no 
attention excepting in a marginal sense. Spencer's paper on 
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the Anglo-Indian and their language referred to earlier takes 
an idealistic view and speaks of a single undifferentiated, variety 
of English of the Anglo-Indians. Both Elias Valentine and Fanny 
Gupta have chosen the Anglo-Indians of Kerala as their sample. 
Fanny Gupta has chosen as her sample a group, whose English is 
no different from second language English either m the process 
of acquisition or in performance. Since Valentine also claims 
that the English spoken by him and his informants is syllable 
timed, his sample is closer to that of Fanny Gupta. The experience 
of this investigator with the Anglo-Indian sample of Mysore City 

is different. This goes to prove that as there are varieties 

of Indian Englishes, there are also varieties of Anglo-Indian 

Englishes. ■ 

The English of the Anglo-Indians in Mysore is not only stress 
timed, but as mother tongue it has certain creative innovativeness 
which is not easily visible in second language English. With 
a view to test if the Anglo-Indian speakers commit the usual 

mistakes in the use of prepositions and adverbials as second 

languages English users in India do, examples of these culled 
from recorded conversations were critically examined. It was 
quite apparent that there is self-confidence and competence in 
the use of these grammatical elements by the mother tongue English 
using Anglo-Indians. Lexical meanings and inter-sentential links 
were examined with the above question in view. There was no 
hybridization other than 'tiffin carrier', which in any case 
is already part of the standard English lexicon. It is also 
clear that any extension or restriction of the semantic field 
is an intra-systemic matter within the Anglo-Indian English and 
cannot be attributed either to the pattern pressure of the dominant 
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Indian languages, or of second language English. The inter- 
sentential links of various kinds indicate cohesion of discourse. 
But what is transparent even in the small sample are the consulta¬ 
tive keys and the incomplete sentences which indicate to an under¬ 
standing between two persons engaged in a speech act. This under¬ 
standing is more a feature of a mother tongue matrix and the 
closer a second language speaker comes to such use he is said 
to have near-native command. That the Anglo-Indian subjects 
have native command can also be seen from another perspective. 
If the ability to complete an incomplete sentence is a measure 
of competence in the language, then it can safely, be deduced 
that the Anglo-Indians of Mysore use the English language very 
competently. 

Whether one looks at the Anglo-Indian English of Mysore 
from the point of early acquisition, parent child mode of trans¬ 
mission, in-group communication, identity formation and maintenance 
or creative innovativeness, one is bound to notice its difference 
from all second language English varieties. The Anglo-Indian 
identity built around mother tongue English is heightened with 
every threat to English, real or imaginary, and with the improved 
educational and economic .status of the community. Sociological 
literature on ethnicity shows that ethnic identities all around 
the world are re-inforced and asserted rather than being on the 
wane because of educational and economic advancement of communities. 
This study also supports this observation and theoretical formula¬ 
tion . 

In a multiethnic, multilingual and multicultural community 
attitudes towards one another plays a significant role in maintain¬ 
ing boundary. There are many stereotype attitudes and notions 
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about the Anglo-Indians among the neighbouring communities. They 
cover a wide ranging area including language, manners and morals. 
The Anglo-Indians in turn have clear-cut attitudes towards the 
caste bound conservative Hindu community. But what is important 
in the context of the present study is their attitude towards 
language. The change in attitude towards Indian languages on 
the generation scale has been discussed earlier. Although the 
present generation gives a preferred second language status to 
the dominant Indian language in the environment, they certainly 
do not approve of their children studying in the medium of Indian 
languages. Whether it is reading newspapers and journals, viewing 
movies, or listening to radio programmes, their preference for 
English is pronounced. This preference however is not a status 
marker as it is for the users of second language English in India, 
but a natural use of the mother tongue. 

The question of assimilation of the Anglo-Indian community 
is often discussed in the context of national integration. In 
India small communities have maintained distinctiveness in language 
and culture for thousands of years. Whether Dravidian language 
speaking groups in the North India, Munda language speaking groups 
in different parts of India, the Marathi'speaking group in Tamilnadu 
and Karnataka, or other linguistic minorities in different areas 
of the country, different languages and cultures co-exist enriching 
the cultural fabric of the country as a whole. The Anglo-Indians 
do - not feel threatened on this count but believe in structural 
incorporation of the community in the multi-dimensional culture 

of the country. 

Much important scientific and practical work remains to be 
done in this field. The present investigation is only the beginning 
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of a broad spectrum of studies in the areas of universalisation 
of features among Indian languages including English, language 
learning and language use, language maintenance and language 
loss, shift in language and ethnic loyalties, the problem of 
identity of minority groups, attitude formation and the process 
of integration, interactional processes in multilingual communities 
and a host of other related issues. 
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APPENDIX - II 


A SOCIOLINGUIST1C INVESTIGATION OF ANGLO-INDIAN ENGLISH 

1. How many, years have your (a) father; : (a) Father .:- 

(b) mother lived in Mysore? (b) Mother:--.— 

2. How many years have you lived in : 

Mysore? 

3. To which European group do you relate : 

your ancestry? 

4. Name the members of your family staying: 

with you and their relationship? 

5. Father's education * Illiterate/Below Matric/Matric/Graduate/ 

Post-graduate 

6. Mother's education * Itiiterate/Below Matric/Matric/Graduate/ 

Post-graduate 

7. Father's occupation : 

8. Mother's occupation : 

9. Have you relations abroad? Please give : 

their names, relation and country. 

10. Languages known to you. Please mention the languages and tick off the applicable 


columns. 



a) 

b) 

c) 

d) 






11. Mention the medium of instruction and second language you had in: 


Education 

a) Elementary (Std. I-V) 

b) Middle (Std. VI-VII) 

c) High (Std. Vlll-X) 

d) College 


Medium of 
instruction 


Second 

language 
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Third 

language 


12. Indicate the language/languages used by your parents to talk to : 

a) Members of the family 

b) Friends in your locality 

c) Members of the religious order 

d) Fellow worshippers 

e) Fellow workers 

13. Indicate the language/languages used by you to talk to s 

a) Members of the family 

b) Friends in your locality 

c) Friends at your school/college 

d) Members of the religious order 

e) Fellow worshippers 

f) Fellow workers 

14. I generally read : 

Language Newspapers Magazines* Books 

a) English 

b) Hindi 

c) Kannada 

d) Tamil 

e) Malayalam 

f) Telugu 

g) Any other: 

(i) 

(ii) 
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15. I generally see movies of : 

a) English 

b) Hindi • 

c) Kannada 

d) Tamil 

e) Telugu 

f) Malayalam - 

16. I generally listen to : 

a) All India Radio 

b) Ceylon Broadcasting Corporation 

c) Voice of America 

d) Radio Kuwait 

e) B.B.C. ’ 

f) Radio Australia 

g) Any other: (i) 

(ii) 

17. I generally listen to programmes of : 

a) English 

b) Hindi 

c) Urdu 

d) Kannada 

e) Telugu 

f) Tamil 

g) Malayalam • 

a) Convenient time 

b) I understand the language better 

c) The priest delivers a better sermon 

19. Indicate your personal opinion on a five-point scale on the following questions. The 
scales beginning from "strongly agree" at one end to "strongly disagree" on the other. 
These are graded respectively through "agree", "neutral" (neither agree or disagree) and 
"disagree". 

(1) The Indian languages are as important as English. 

(2) The Anglo-Indian children should study through the Indian language medium 

in school. 

(3) Use of Indian languages would destroy the distinctiveness of the Anglo- 

Indian community. 


18. I attend English 

Kannada service because 
Tamil 
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(4) Use of English gives a feeling of cultural superiority to the Anglo-Indian 

community over the local peopfe. 

(5) 'Use of English does not permit the Anglo-Indian to participate in the local 

culture. 

(6) The Anglo-Indian children fail in Kannada and Hindi in school. 

(7) Lack of special methods or materials used to teach Hindi and Kannada to 

the Anglo-Indian children results in initial failure and apathy. 

(8) Anglo-Indian English is better than English spoken by Indian language 

speakers. 

(9) Anglo-Indian English is nearer to the Standard British English. 

(10) The English of Anglo-Indians residing in different states are coloured by 
the regional languages. 

20. Name and address : 

21. Date of birth 

22. Place of birth 

23. Home state 

24. Religion 

25. Occupation 


: (a) Catholic 

(b) Protestant 

(c) Other 
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